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Money can buy no finer, smoother cigarettes. Made of superb tobaccos perfectly blended and 
married to exactly the right filter, Benson & Hedges could not be allowed to come to you in 
an ordinary box. Nor do they. Far from it. We pack them in a golden metal covered case 
suitable to their outstanding quality. The metal resists moisture, heat and light. The strength 


of the box keeps Benson & Hedges perfectly firm and round. These wonderful cigarettes 
demand a very special box...and get it—in gold. 
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The Hasselblad SWC camera. 

Lost in space on July 21st, 1966 by an astronaut shooting 
pictures from outside his space craft Gemini 10. The camera 
suddenly floated away from him into space. 

Gone forever. 

The experts figure it will stay in space for at least a year. 
Then it will dive into the earth atmosphere and disintegrate. 

But there are other Hasselblad SWC’s. In fact you can find 
one right in your camera shop. Almost exactly the same camera 
as the one used by the astronauts. 

Only difference is that theirs is not quite as good lboking. 
And it’s a little bit simplified, which yours doesn’t have to be. 
After all you don’t shoot pictures dressed in space helmet and 
aluminium gloves. And you aren’t weightless either. 

The important thing is that you get the camera 

with those very features that made NASA choose it 
for the Gemini and Apollo projects. (They 
we also use the regular Hasselblad 500C.) 
You get the 90° angle-of-view. The good 
workable picture size of 21/4 X2'/s. The 
_ extremely short focal length of the Zeiss 
Biogon lens: f. 4,5/38 mm. 
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there was a Swedish-built 
satellite in orbit 


You can change from color to black and white in a matter 
of seconds. The Hasselblad SWC has the same interchangeable 
magazine system as the regular Hasselblad 500C. (Actually, the 
astronaut brought back to earth two extra magazines full of 
pictures taken with the very camera that’s still up there). 

And should you need a camera for an expedition to the 
IN Colada tet exo) (= Maro) ain cal-wam ={o|0F-4co) ema Zol¥imunl ie] aan \Velave(-\ aul immr-Walmr-Col’z-laler-re. 
mechanism like that really works when the going gets rough. 

Boy aia an ye) dan 

You'll never meet half the trouble an astronaut meets during 
a space walk (extreme temperature changes, radiation, lack of 
atmosphere etc.) 

And his Hasselblad keeps working . . 
on to it. 


. as long as he holds 


HASSTILBLAD 


For booklets and catalogues write to Victor Hasselblad Aktiebolag. Box 220, Géteborg 1, Sweden 


LET TERS to THE EDIToRS 
ON EAST GERMANY AND THE BORDERS OF ISRAEL 


EAST GERMANY 
Sirs: 

Your picture of “‘parishioners attend 
Roman Catholic Mass” in East Ger- 
many (July 10 issue) requires comment, 
lest readers think there is religious free- 
dom behind the Iron Curtain. 

We have to consider the source of op- 
position to Catholicism in these coun- 
tries. The prime source is Totalitarian 
Atheistic Communism, or the partner- 
ship between Communism as an ideolo- 
gy and Russian Imperialism. When it 
has been found impossible to attack di- 
rectly a solid body of practicing Cath- 
olics, inditect methods have been used. 
So you get an open profession of reli- 
gious freedom with indirect, secret, sub- 
tle and constant forms of pressure. The 
entire educational system has been 
taken over by the Communist Atheistic 
Totalitarians. Where Catholic schools 
and colleges are allowed, compulsory 
courses in Marxism were introduced. 

From your picture and its caption, 
one would never gather that the Church 
under Communism is suffering a per- 
secution as never before in its history. 


D. F. ConLAN 
Birmingham, England 


Sirs: 

. .. Inspite of the apparent material 
gains made by the so-called “German 
Democratic Republic,” the fact re- 
mains that it is still in essence a large 
concentration camp with all the out- 
ward visible trappings (watch-towers, 
Chal). aa. 


K. SUBERO 
Leeds, England 


CANADA 
Sirs: 

In reference to James Morris’ article 
on Canada (July 24 issue), it seems as 
if Mr. Morris hasn’t really seen too 
much of Canadian life. He writes of 
some ethnic groups who try to main- 
tain some tradition. The separatist is a 
mild person compared to the Ku Klux 
Klan, the John Birch Society and other 
such extremists. I’ve lived in Quebec for 
one and a half years and never met a 
separatist. Five percent of the French- 
speaking population? I doubt that! 

“* |, .nobody is much intoxicated by 
them... ’—Canadians. I’ve spent the 
last three years in Europe, and would 
like to have my nationality stamped on 
my forehead. Most people seem to 
warm up considerably when they find 
I’m Canadian, and not American. 

> . scratch the Canadian and 
there’s an American underneath.” How 
absurd! Mr. Morris can scrape very 
deeply without finding Americanism in 
me or most Canadians I know. 

A so-called French Canadian. 


RON GALLANT 
Barcelona, Spain 


CANADA AND THE FRENCH 


Messieurs: 

Votre correspondante, Mme. Nicole 
Verenka (July 24 issue), étant canadi- 
enne francaise, il m’est permis de répon- 
dre dans sa langue a la question qu’elle 
pose— 

Les 1,500,000 morts frangais de la 
guerre 14/18 ne sont pas morts seule- 
ment pour la France mais aussi, méme 
a leur insu, pour le Canada et pour la 
France— 


... Ce ne sont pas les Frangais qui 
ont attaqué perfidement Pearl Harbor, 
attaque qui a motivé l’entrée en guerre 
des Etats Unis aux cdtés des alliés con- 
tre le Japon et l’Allemagne— 

Le  signataire—69 ans—mobilisé 
trois fois dans son existence, 1917- 
1938-1939, est un ami de l’ Amérique. 

ETIENNE MEYER 
Paris, France 


BUSBY AND BEARSKIN 
Sirs: 

Pictured on page 71 of the July 24 
issue is the Queen and some soldiers. 
The caption underneath refers to them 
wearing busbies. They are wearing 
bearskins. 

A busby is a much smaller head- 
dress, flattish on top and with a plume 
up the side. It is worn only by the Hus- 
sar Regiments and the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery. 

DENNIS STANDING 
New Barnet, England 


Sirs: 

. .. The “‘busby” has its origin in 
the Hungarian fur cap worn at first by 
the Hussars and later by the Royal Ar- 
tillery.... 

LEONARD WARD 
Leigh-on-Sea, England 


> Since 1914, busbies have been 
worn only by the Household Bri- 
gade and the King’s Troop of the 
Royal Horse Artillery as part of their 
full-dress uniforms. Hussars may 
wear them on occasion if they pro- 
vide them themselves. Plumes are 
worn in front, not at the side.—ED. 


THE MIDEAST WAR 
Sirs: 

Your cover photo (July 10 issue) 
shows a man standing in water and 
holding a rifle up to keep it dry. The 
text says: “‘Israeli soldier cools off in 
the Suez Canal.” The rifle is apparently 
a Russian 7.62 assault riflle AK cham- 
bered for a cartridge differing from that 
of the standard Israeli shoulder arms 
7.62 FN FAL and 7AZ Kar 98K. It is 
therefore unlikely the Israeli changed 
his World War II single fire Kar 98K 
against a modern semiautomatic Rus- 
sian arm he might have taken from the 
enemy for reasons of ammo-supply. As 
the rifle is dry the Israeli could not have 
picked it as booty out of the water, and 
as no soldier within range of enemy fire 
would bathe with an arm unfamiliar to 
him Lire gives me a riddle to figure out. 

DIETER SCHMIDT 
Gummersbach, 
Western Germany 


> “Reader Schmidt is quite right,” 
Correspondent Marlin Levin cables 
from Jerusalem. “That is a Russian 
weapon. So much Russian arms and 
ammunition were captured in Sinai 
that Israeli soldiers use these pieces 
and have enough ammo to go with 
them for many years.” —ED. 


Sirs: 

I waited impatiently for your June 26 
issue of Lire Atlantic, as I knew it would 
contain some fascinating photographs 
of the Israel-Arab conflict, and I wasn’t 
disappointed. They become even more 
precious when one realizes that a talent- 
ed young man gave his life taking those 


same photographs. To Paul Schutzer I 
say thank you and shalom. 

Mrs. Hatice HUsEYIN 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Sirs: 

Without provocation, the U.S.S.R. 
attacked Finland prior to World War 
Il. Again without provocation, the 
U.S.S.R. attacked Poland and under an 
agreement with Germany occupied ap- 
proximately half of Poland at the com- 
mencement of World War II. The 
U.S.S.R. declared war on Japan at the 
time of the first Atom bomb and oc- 
cupied a Japanese island of consider- 
able size. In 1956, the U.S.S.R. did a 
thorough job of butchery in Buda- 
pest. . . . The territories of Finland, 
Poland and Japan have not been re- 
stored to the rightful owners. Whether 
the Israelites have the right or not to 
hold onto the territories that they cap- 
tured in June 1967 should most certain- 
ly not be decided by the U.S.S.R., which 
is probably the greatest colonial power 
in the world today. I am sure that the 
Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Manchurians and Japanese as well as 
the Polish and Finns would like to have 
their territories, which were stolen by 
the U.S.S.R., restored. The U.S.S.R. 
supplied the arms and equipment to the 
U.A.R. and Syria, who threatened Isra- 
el with extinction. . . . The closure of 
the Aqaba Gulf to shipping of all na- 
tionalities was an act of war as serious 
as would be the closure of the Franco- 
English Channel to all countries east of 
Dover and Calais. What would have 
been the reaction of the U.S.S.R. if all 
shipping sailing to and from Russia via 
the Dardanelles were forbidden to pass? 
Most countries have been sitting in the 
“*hot-seat”’ since World War II with the 
threat of either another World War or 
conquest by infiltration and the blame 
must be put fair and square on the 
shoulders of the Communist parties of 
the world. The free countries have no 
particular wish to change the type of 
government in the U.S.S.R. and this 
fact is known by the leaders of the 
U.S.S.R., who might employ them- 
selves better in watching their eastern 
borders, which at least 700 million Chi- 
nese are regarding with covetous eyes. 

Davip NGEow PENG KEE 
Grouville, Jersey, U.K. 


> In fairness, Sakhalin, to which 
Reader Kee refers, was Russian ter- 
ritory before 1905.—ED. 


JERUSALEM 
Sirs: 

I read with enormous enjoyment your 
serenely beautiful ‘“‘The Holy Moun- 
tain of Jerusalem”’ (July 24). 

I was only disturbed, profoundly dis- 
turbed, by the historical note on the 
time when the Church was in charge of 
Jerusalem. You report that on July 15, 
1099, the men of the Church set the 
main Jewish synagogue on fire with all 
the city’s Jews inside. ... 

It seems a little hypocritical to me 
that the same Church is now bemoan- 
ing the fact that the Jews themselves are 
finally in charge of the holy shrines and 
that, in the Church’s opinion, the Jews 
cannot be trusted to safeguard them 
properly. I doubt that there is any rea- 
son for this, for the Jews have proven 
themselves the most forgetting and for- 
giving nation on earth. 

MANFRED R. LEHMANN 
New York, New York 


Sirs: 

I would like to thank you for your 
splendid coverage of the Middle East. 

However, your last report on Jeru- 
salem (July 24 issue) makes me won- 
der: was Damascus Gate ever shut? I 
saw it open, since it connects the-Old 
City with the modern Arab section. 

Incidentally, whenever I came to Je- 
rusalem, I kept hoping and praying for 
it to become ONE and undivided again. 
Now the day has come. 

NATALIE BERGHAUS 

Munich, Germany 


> Lire erred.—ED. 


Sirs: 

With regard to your comparisons 
about Omar and the Crusaders, you 
omit to stress the difference between 638 
and 1099. In the one case Jerusalem sur- 
rendered, in the other it was taken by 
assault. Also there was the strong feel- 
ing amongst the rank and file particu- 
larly that the Saracens were agents of 
Satan. 


CiceLy M. BoLTEy 
Tunbridge Wells, England 


INDIVIDUALISM 
Sirs: 

My hearty congratulations to you on 
your series ‘‘Challenge for Free Men in 
a Mass Society.” 

The second article ‘‘The Search for 
Purpose”’ was most meaningful to me. 
As a psychiatrist I deal in communica- 
tion so I was very much in sympathy 
with the ideas of Ned Coll, Alex Rode, 
Jill Gardner, Nancy Lui and the Leon- 
ard Carmichael Society. A bouquet to 
you young folk from an ‘‘adult who sits 
around and talks a lot.” 

I’m enchanted by the freshness of 
your ideas and the enthusiastic execu- 
tion of same. The world needs more cat- 
alysts like you. 

(Mrs.) JOAN MINDENHALL 
Cape Town, South Africa 


Sirs: 

The war that we are fighting is that 
of counteracting public apathy by grass 
roots volunteer programs. The Revitali- 
zation Corps is interested in setting up 
chapters in other parts of the world. 
Apathy, fear and ignorance are certain- 
ly not just American problems in our 
universal search for purpose. 

Sur financial situation, as indicated 
in your article (““The Private Peace 
Corps That Ned Coll Created,” June 
12 issue), is quite desperate and we need 
support. If you are interested in adding 
your ideas, talents or financial support 
to our movement, a living tribute to the 
memory of President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, please contact our New York 
office at 80 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EDWARD COLL, PRESIDENT 


Revitalization Corps 
New York, New York 


Sirs: 

Congratulations on a marvelous 
magazine. Lire is rendering a lasting 
and great service to the culture of man. 

WALTER PAIM RIAMBAU 
Bagé, Brazil 


Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 


(How does Toyota *s new Corolla 1100 stack up against the competition?) 


“Exceptionally lively... 
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This expert evaluation of the Toyota Corolla 1100 was made at 
* the recent Brussels Motor Show by a famous motoring journalist 
and racing driver who actually drove the models on display. 

Specific qualities praised? 

Superior finish and workmanship. Excellent four-speed gearbox. 
Good and responsive handling. Ample roominess. Sophisticated 
refinements. 

That's the kind of objective praise which is music to any auto- 


in the same 
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maker’s ears, and it’s becoming a familiar tune in the over 90 
countries where Toyota models are sold. 

For the Toyota Corolla 1100 is just the newest addition to the 
established Toyota family. A family of high-performance cars dis- 
tinguished by the superior automotive technology which has made 
Toyota the 9th largest automaker in the world. 

Why not get acquainted with our new family member soon, and 
see if it rates your raves? 


=) TOYOTA MOTOR 





DUBLIN 


SPECIAL REPORT 





Boss smuggler loads in North Ireland. 


Van and escort car near Eire border. 





Eire Gets Back 


Its Butter 


That we got in with the butter smugglers at all 
—they do pigs, too, but butter is where the real 
money is these days—was thanks to a friend in 
the I.R.A. who swore a great oath we'd never turn 
informer. Now, the Irish Republican Army is no 
longer the scourge of the Tans—or anybody else 
for that matter—having declined into a sort of un- 
derground chowder, marching and boozing soci- 
ety. All the same, the I.R.A. boys know when 
something’s stirring both in the Twenty-six Coun- 
ties and in the Six Counties, or Occupied Ireland, 
which is how they describe that part of the coun- 
try still under the Union Jack. 

“You'll be wanting a decent, respectable smug- 
gler,” said the chap from the I.R.A. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Happen you pick a fly-by-nighty he'll take you 
out to a lonely bog, show you a flaming great pis- 
tol and say, ‘You'll be getting out here and leav- 
ing those heavy cameras behind for it’s a long walk 
ahead of you,’ and who would you complain to?” 


by MICHAEL MOK 


So Mickeen in Dublin passed us to Sean in Por- 
tadown who referred us to Tony in Roscommon, 
long a mate of Neil in Carrickmacross, who whis- 
pered a word to Brian in Armagh, finest smuggler 
in the Twenty-six Counties. (Names have been 
changed to protect the guilty.) 

When he learned what was wanted, Brian 
shrugged off his jacket and thrust a greasy lapel 
under the noses of his visitors. ““Have a sniff of 
that,” he said. “Stiff as a board from the tons and 
tons of purest Irish creamery butter I’ve been 
shifting for 17 years and more. Pigs? I lift pigs as 
well, but there’s not much to them. Plenty of farms 
straddle the border, and what’s to stop a man from 
driving a herd of swine from a field he owns in the 
north to another he has in the south? There’s noth- 
ing the customs can do about that, unless they 
take to sleeping in his back bedroom and I doubt 
the old woman would stand for that. It’s said that 
smugglers give the pigs a special mash soaked in 
Guinness before hauling them down from the 


CONTINUED 5 






One Ticket, 
Two Travelers 








You travel because you must. 
The Canon Auto Zoom 814 goes with you 
because the family and friends cannot. 
Why, specifically, the Canon Auto Zoom 814? 
Because it is the only instant-loading Super 8 cartridge camera 
in the world that offers automatic zooming from 7.5 to 60mm 
(enough to increase the size of any subject up to 64 times); 
four electric filming speeds—regular, fast, slow, and single 
frame for special effects; professional fade-in and fade-out, 
high and low key features; and, an electric-eye system with 
built-in CdS exposure meter for automatic exposures by day 
and night. 

Lens? A 13-component, 18-element F 1.4, the brightest on any 
Super 8 cine camera made. 

Their ticket to join you is available at better camera dealers 
worldwide. 

Happy landings. 









CANON CAMERA CO., INC, 3-Ginza, 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan CANON USA, A. GENEVE 1 Rue de Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland CANON LATIN AMERICA Apartado 7022, Panama 


In North Ireland farm shed, butter by the ton awaits the trip home. 


SPECIAL REPORT contiNnueD 


north—so they'll be too drunk to grunt with a Bel- 
fast accent and give the whole show away. That 
might be true of some, but all the stout I get hands 
on goes straight down me own throat and not a 
porker’s, thank you. The pig-grabbing depends on 
the prices. Right now they’re about the same in 
the Six Counties as they are in Eire, and the only 
reason I lift them at all is there aren’t enough pigs 
to supply the bacon factories in the south and 
they'll take all I'll give them. 

“Butter is something else. Thanks to a subsidy 

m the British government (may the Lord bless 
it and keep it from harm), I can buy butter in the 
north for 335 quid a ton and sell it for 450 pounds 
sterling in the south. When you figure a fairish 
lorry will handle about seven tons a trip you see 
why we get up at all hours to lift it—like you'll be 
doing tonight ...’’ He broke off to answer the 
phone. It was one of his agents up near the bor- 


der. ““Where’s the customs man from Ballyblan 
isked Brian. 

“In that pub they call the Cat and Cage. Went 
to the gents’ not five minutes ago.” 

“And the patrol from Castlemichael?” 

“Their red Austin Mini is parked just south of 
the border near the little bridge.” 


“That’s one way we won’t be going in any case,” 


said Brian, hanging up the phone. “You'll soon 
meet the driver of my escort car. His job is to blath- 
er with the customs men and give me time to get 
away, should we see them along the road.” Soon, 
outside Brian’s kitchen where we were having a 
midnight snack of milky tea, biscuits and hard 
cheese, someone commenced whistling a children’s 
song. ““There’s the escort driver,”’ said Brian. The 
door opened and in came a fellow I recognized as 
the shopkeeper who had sold me a woolen sweat- 
er that afternoon. 

The storekeeper-smuggler said he was late be- 
cause the Guardai caught him scouting the border 
area and wanted to know what he was doing on a 
lonely, unapproved road in the dead of night. 
“ “I’m for going to Monahan, Sergeant,’ I said, 
knowing he’d never be sergeant, even in the po- 
lice. ‘And why Monahan, when all decent Chris- 
tians are abed and glad of it?’ ‘I’m going to a cock 
fight, Sergeant my dear, and I won’t tell you where 
or they’d never pit a game chicken there again.’ 
‘On your way’ says he, ‘I can’t spend the night 
jawing with the likes of you.’ ” 

The escort man gulped some scalding tea, 
stuffed his pockets with biscuits and said he’d meet 
us before dawn in the six counties to help with 
the loading. After a decent interval we took to the 
road ourselves. The night was sweet and fresh and 


smelled of new-cut hay. Suddenly our van wheeled 


off the highway and began bumping down a twisty 
country lane. “There are hundreds and hundreds 
of miles of these back roads lacing the border,” 
Brian said, “and the customs lads couldn’t be cov- 
ering them all even if they had enough men, which 
they don’t, and were wide awake, which they 
aren’t.” 

“What if they were to catch us now?” one of 
his passengers asked timidly. 

“Sure and it’s not a crime to drive in an empty 
truck,” said Brian. “With butter aboard, that’s 
different. If we’re caught they'll confiscate my 
truck and fine me three times the value of the 
cargo. But the customs men are armed with noth- 
ing more lethal than the ignition keys of their cars 
and some of the boys they interfere with lay about 
with a tire iron or jackhandle or pistol butt and— 
while I don’t hold with that kind of behavior me- 
self—you’d better stand clear if they stop us. 


S wins Brian turned off into a darkened 


barnyard and bounced along the ruts to a shed 


where the escort car was waiting deep in dow. 
Its driver swung open the shed’s creaking door, 
then shut it when the truck was snug inside. When 
he flicked on the light you could see butter boxes 
stacked head-high all along the wall. ““Farmer’s 


ast asleep, ne man sale igures wha ne 
fast asleep,” tl 1 g hat | 
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The van, lights on, enters North Ireland. 
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APPROACHING 
BORDER 


On the way back—danger lies ahead. 
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doesn’t know won’t hurt him.” Silently and swift- 
ly the two men loaded the truck. 

Brian was sweating Guinness from every pore. 
The job was done and van doors shut. “Let’s 
roll!” he said. As we headed through the watery 
dawn for the Twenty-six Counties, our friend was 
quiet for once. No folkways, no Irish wit and hu- 
mor. He simply drove like hell for the border. The 
escort car ranged around us like a collie with a 
flock of sheep: first ahead to see if the coast was 
clear, then behind to cut off possible pursuers. 

“We're back in Eire,” Brian said, sounding none 
too happy about it. ““Doesn’t mean a thing until 
we're unloaded. Customs got me once, 40 miles 
into the Twenty-six Counties. I lost seven tons of 
butter.”’ He pulled into another farmyard, almost 
the twin of the dilapidated place where we'd load- 
ed in the north. He jumped out and commenced 


unscrewing the license tags. “These plates have 
seen a power of service since I took them off a 
wreck in a junkyard,” he said. “About time I gave 
them a decent burial.” Having replaced the legal 
plates, Brian yawned, stretched and clambered 
back into the driver’s seat. 

Once inside Dublin, Brian brightened, and 
when we reached O’Connell Street he began 
singing loudly. As we drove by the G.P.O., where 
The Trouble started in 1916, Brian said, ““What 
say we stop for a bit of breakfast? Not to worry. 
They can’t go about checking every van in all 
Dublin.” 

In a restaurant near Parnell’s monument a 
sleepy waitress brought steak with two eggs for 
each of us and coarse wheat bread but nothing to 
put on it. 

“Could you be bringing me some butter?” Brian 
asked. “Or would you like me to go outside and 
fetch me own?” 


Mission accomplished, the smugglers, the van and the butter reach Dublin. 





Months of 
Sun days ahead 


Greece knows the sun. Almost right 
through the year. September, October, 
November—all months of Sun Days. 
Just another thing that’s different about 
Greece. 

So be different. Holiday a little later 
this year—you’ll be surprised at the 
difference it does make. Just as much sun, 
and so much more room to enjoy it. Room 
to relax. Room to roam. Room to live. 
Room to laze, sunsoaking on uncrowded 


Xs is 


September, October, November. 





beaches. To drive, to sail, to sip ouzo in 
a friendly taverna and to be the welcome, 
the much-made-of stranger. 

Be different and see Greece when it’s 
Greek. Follow the routes of legend, trace 
the birth of your civilisation, your drama, 
your music, architecture, art. And take. 
your time. No one’s going to beat you to 
it—or spoil it for you. 

There’s so much to Greece. So see it 
in a month of Sun Days. It’s all waiting 





for you. All you could wish for—under 
the sun. 

For more information contact your 
Travel Agent or the Greek National 
Tourist Offices in Athens, Brussels, 
Frankfurt, London, Paris, Rome or 
Stockholm. 
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Non-Toxie 
Psychedelia 
for Squares 


ELECTRIC CIRCUS 


A: an art form, the total-experience 
hangout need not be celebrated, but 
as a phenomenon it must be given 
serious attention. Millions of Ameri- 
cans are flocking to these exotic estab- 
lishments which dazzle the senses in 
an effort to simulate a drug experi- 
ence. Both hippies and squares across 
the country are turning on, not by pot 
or acid but courtesy of their friend- 
ly neighborhood discothéque—from 
New York’s Cheetah to San Francis- 
co’s Fillmore. And as one club after 
another opens, the connoisseur of cal- 
liopes and kaleidoscopes has a sense 
of déja vu. 

Now, however, New York’s East 
Village has a discothéque with a dif- 
ference, a mind bender that goes by 
the name of the Electric Circus. It 
combines life and art in a way that 
has never been done before. The me- 
dium, the message and the audience 
are all in the same bag—just calling 
it audience participation is a flagrant 
understatement. 

“We want to get people integrat- 
ed with the action,” explains Jerry 
Brandt, one of the two fashionably 
tressed young entrepreneurs who run 
the Circus. ““We want to take people 
off the street and get them involved 
in another world besides the one they 
are usually in. You know?” 

His establishment rambles over 
three floors of what was once a Polish 
National Home. In 1865 an inaugural 
celebration for Abraham Lincoln was 
held in the building; now bead-bear- 
ing hippies freak up and down the 
street in front of the Circus’ subtle 
electric-blue facade. The new place 
cost $300,000 to set up, which proves 
that it is impossible to have circuses 
without bread. 

It was worth every penny. At night, 
far from dangling conversations and 
the world uptown, customers queue 
up to tune in on the ultimate form of 
legal entertainment. From the foyer 
ceiling a huge neon arrow assaults the 
eyes, throbbing in electronic sympa- 
thy with the guitars upstairs, and 
drives the Flower People through a 
black tunnel and before their judge, 
a changing silver screen, a psyche- 


delic Big Brother large as a billboard. 

Hurrying past this, crowds bunch 
before a narrow door surrounded by 
mirrors. They hustle and push, and 
two by two are sucked into the flood 
and into a never-ceasing explosion of 
light and sound. Magnified images of 
children in a park, a giant armadillo 
or Lyndon Johnson disport them- 
selves on the white plastic sculptured 
expanse of the tentlike ceiling. Gi- 
gantic light-amoebae rove among the 
images, pulsating and contracting 
with the relentless beat of a rock 
band. A girl feeds a banana to the 
lead guitarist who mouths his thanks 
above the roar. A young man with 
the moon and stars painted on his 
back soars overhead on a silver tra- 
peze, and a ring juggler manipulates 
colored hoops amid shaggy hippies 
who unconcernedly perform a pagan 
tribal dance. An electronic music that 
Stockhausen will never know flows 
around the room, adding a rave-up 
rocket launch to the scene. Strobo- 
scopic lights flicker over the dancers, 
breaking up their movements into a 
jerky parody of an old-time Chaplin 
movie. But then loud, loud, the hip- 
pies’ national anthem, the Beatles’ A 
Day in the Life, begins and there is 
stillness, reverie. 

There is a forest of outstretched 
arms, shaggy heads, micro-skirts and 
subverted consciousness. The love 
generation dances barefoot on a floor 
decorated with luminous portraits of 
the most psychedelic of insects, the 
butterfly. Nobody has to wear shoes 
—in fact, it costs 50¢ less to get in 
without them. Couples walk hand in 
hand off the dance floor to drink cof- 
fee (no alcohol is served), to have 
their faces or bodies painted by a staff 
artist, to consult astrologers. 


Ana it is groovy. Nobody knows 
what it means and no one cares. Mi- 
chelangelo Antonioni would dig a 
place like this, where so much is go- 
ing on but so little happens. 

I am young, and the hippies would 
consider me a “straight.” Unversed 
in highs and hallucinogens, I went to 
the Circus ready to take this trip. At 
times, while watching the lights play- 
ing around the ceiling, grooving on 
the music, and mixing in with the 
frenzied dancers, I felt that I was 
launched. But if I sat down for a mo- 
ment, or retired to a quieter room, the 
euphoria fled. When I returned and 
swung freely, I began a new trip— 
evanescent, but beautiful. Out on the 
street after I left, the mood was gone 
entirely. The Electric Circus had giv- 
en me an experience total but tem- 


porary—a safe psychedelic. 


by John Stickney 
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This is the DATSUN 1000! 
Sturdy, speedy, safe! Uniquely versatile! 
For the young-at-heart, DATSUN provides a sporty, 
rally-proven 62HP engine which hits 135kph! 
For the busy housewife, DATSUN brings 5-passenger comfort, 
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So test-drive a DATSUN 1000 today. 
It'll be the family favorite tomorrow! 
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OLD GRAND-DAD BOURBON 





... dass die Deutschen das “gute Leben” 
zu geniessen verstehen? Garkein Zwei- 
fel! Schnaps, Schumann, Brahms, Bach, 
Bier, Bockbier, Bourbon. Bourbon?? 
Jawohl!!! Mehr und mehr Deutsche 
machen heute OLD GRAND-DAD 
Bourbon Whiskey zum Teil ihrer “Ge- 
miitlichkeit. Bourbon ist ein ausge- 
sprochen amerikanischer Whiskey, mit 


—— 





The Alster, Hamburg. 


5 Stimmt es, was man tiber 
die Deutschen sagt ??? 


“weichem” Charakter, ohne “rauchi- 
gen” Geschmack, und mit einem trock- 
enen, vorziiglichen Aroma. Und OLD 
GRAND-DAD ist “das Oberhaupt der 
Bourbon-Familie”. Geniessen Sie Old 
Grand-Dad in Cocktails und High- 
balls*. Sie brauchen kein Deutscher zu 
sein, um diesen “beriihmten Ameri- 
kaner” schatzen zu kénnen. 


*Old Grand-Dad Sour: % Teeléffel Zucker, Saft einer Zitrone, 1% oz. Old Grand-Dad 
Bourbon. Mit Eis schiitteln, und Kirsche hinzugeben. 


Old Grand-Dad ‘‘on the rocks’’: 1% oz. Old Grand-Dad in ein kurzes Glas iiber Eis 
giessen. Glas mit Sodawasser oder Wasser auffiillen. 


..der amerikanische Whiskey mit der “ausgepragten” Note!!! 
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It’s also New York, Bombay, Dar Es Salaam, Buenos 
Aires. The World. Wherever we fly (which is to 89 cities 
on six continents), there’s a bit of Alitalia. In the food and 
drink we serve (and the gracious way we serve it). In 

the spirit which blends the best of the old and new. 

In the warm, friendly Italian atmosphere aboard our jets, 
Wherever adventure, color, excitement are, so 

is Alitalia. It’s just something in the air. 
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In the orange glare of the flames, a 
policeman with his revolver at the 
ready guards firemen attempting to 
save a burning home (right) at Ha- 


zel and Harrison Streets. Sniper 


fire here was so furious that firemen 
had started to pull out before police 
and Guardsmen arrived. Fed by am- 
munition stored in the house, the 
fire consumed two entire blocks. 





City at the blazing 
heart of a nation 


in disorder 


With exploding heat and violence, the 
flames of Negro revolt crackled across 
the U.S., bringing federal troops into riot 
duty for the first time in a quarter of a 
century. The disorder was country-wide, 
but at its blazing heart was Detroit, 
where the racial rioting ranked as the 
worst in U.S. history. Like Newark a few 
days earlier, the Detroit insurrection 
was touched off by a minor police inci- 
dent—this time a raid on a Negro speak- 
easy. But it quickly flared into an even 
more destructive and persistent pattern 
of looting, arson and sniping. Whole 
city blocks went up in smoke, setting 
streets shimmering in waves of heat 
(preceding pages), and bullets whined 
and ricocheted unpredictably through 
the ruins. Unable to control the chaos 
with police and 8,000 National Guards- 
men, Mayor Jerome Cavanagh and 
Michigan Governor George Romney 
finally prevailed upon President Johnson 
to take the extraordinary step of supply- 
ing federal troops. Paratroopers from 
the 82nd and 101st Airborne Divisions 
—many of them veterans of Vietnam— 
rolled into the continuing fray. Not 
since 1943, and then, too, in Detroit, 
had U.S. forces been so employed. 

Even so, death and destruction 
mounted. By midweek, at least 38 per- 
sons lay dead, including a policeman 
and a fireman. Looters and snipers died, 
as well as many innocent people caught 
in the often random cross-fire. Some 
1,000 suffered injuries, and so many ar- 
rests were made—2,900—that prisoners 
had to be incarcerated in buses con- 
verted into temporary jails. In property 
loss the toll was unprecedented—more 
than $200 million, with estimates run- 
ning as high as $1 billion. 

On a lesser scale, lawlessness struck a 
number of other cities in Michigan and 
elsewhere. In New York’s East Harlem, 
two persons died as Puerto Rican youths 
rioted; Negro outbreaks brought deaths 
in Rochester, N.Y. and Pontiac, Mich. 
In Washington, New York’s Senator 
Robert Kennedy called it “‘the gravest 
domestic crisis since the war between 
the States.”” As Black Power advocates 
(p. 18) capitalized on the turmoil and 
tried to stir up more, congressional 
leaders of both parties clamored for a 
full-scale investigation. Republicans is- 
sued a statement that attempted to pin 
blame on the Johnson administration. 
But there were no ready solutions, only 
acrid smoke and the rattle of gunfire. 


* © 


A fleeing white looter (top picture), 
who took part in the pillaging, ducks 
down alley with a television set. 
Above, the hard stock of a police- 
man’s riot gun stops Negro suspect. 
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Troops against snipers under the 
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cover of night 


Chasing an arson suspect through 
a west side Negro residential area 
(left), a National Guard tank rum- 
bles to a halt and a Guardsman leaps 
off to pursue him on foot. Flushed 


from cover, the suspect (above) is 
braced against the tank and ques- 
tioned at gunpoint by a_ sergeant. 
Top picture: a convoy of Jeeps pa- 
trols the darkened streets for snipers. 


CONTINUED 





On guard, 
specter 
of backlash 


Of all the cities engulfed by Negro 
violence, Detroit seemed one of the 
least likely candidates. Federal of- 
ficials considered Detroit’s anti- 
poverty program a model: up to 
the outbreak ‘of the riots it had 
poured more than $250 million 
into urban renewal and projects 
for the poor. Negroes had also at- 
tained a share of the political pow- 
er. Detroit is the only city in the 
U.S. that has two Negro congress- 
men, and its young, progressive 
mayor, Jerry Cavanagh, had been 
popular with the Negroes. Unlike 
Newark and Watts, Detroit had 
no single massive Negro ghetto. 
But beneath the surface the city 


simmered. Few of the statistics  .. OPEN CLOSE 
meant much to the Negroes who 4 : 
inhabited the eight-block area of | \ MON 8:30..11:00 
12th Street where the rioting erupt- : TUE. 8:30,.11:00 
ed. The unemployment rate there / WED 8:30.11:00 
was still 11%, and even higher : : : : 
among Negro youths. The area jt cual THU, 8:30011:00 
was the most densely populated A FRI. 8:30..11:00 | 
in the city. Only 17% of the resi- . wt a SAT. 8: 30.11:00 
dents owned their own homes— : : SUN. 8:30..10:00 
compared with 60% in the en- 4 : 
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Even though economic conditions 
had improved, it served simply 
to raise Negro expectations—and 
the inevitable frustration when 
those hopes were not quickly satis- 
fied. In the carnival-like revel of 
looting, Negroes took the luxu- 
ries they felt had been denied them 
—expensive liquor, color TV sets 
and hi-fi phonographs. “‘It looked 
like a singing commercial for all 
the things they had seen on televi- 
sion,” says a Detroit sociologist. 
The rioting demonstrated the 
power of the discontented to dis- 
rupt and paralyze any city and the 
difficulty of reimposing law and or- 
der. It also raised the menacing 
prospect of white backlash. Whites 
already have started a run on gun 
shops and there was a danger that 
any community confronted by ra- 
cial violence might be split into 
armed camps, white vs. Negro. If 
this occurs, an important lesson of 
the violence will be obscured. That 
lesson, says a Detroit psycholo- 
gist, is ‘‘Learn, Whitey, learn.” 
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Determined to protect their own 
property at any cost, both Negro 
and white store owners brought out 
weapons and stood ready to use 
them. Behind the locked door of his 





grocery store (left), the Negro pro- 
prietor backs up—with a shotgun— 
the ‘‘soul”’ sign he has hung there in 
hopes it would deter Negro looters. 
Many such signs were ignored by the 
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mobs, who pillaged indiscriminate- 
ly. Above, the owner of a sporting 
goods and gun shop—a cameraat his 
feet to photograph looters—shares 
the sentry duty with a Guardsman. 
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At Newark Black Power conference, 
Playwright LeRoi Jones alleged 
“racist attitudes” of police caused 
riots. Bandage covers wound he 
said police inflicted. SNCC’s H. 
Rap Brown (right) warned: ‘‘No 
one has to tell me how to kill.” 





The sound of gunfire had hardly 
died away and the poverty pro- 
grammers from Washington had 
barely begun their post-mortems 
when 1,100 top-level proponents 
of Black Power gathered in New- 
ark for a summit conference. There 
was no peacemaking in their talk: 


> “If this country doesn’t come 
around, then black people are go- 
ing to burn it down.” ; 

> “Sooner or later the day of the 
Mau Mau will come.”’ 

> ‘There will be rebellion until we 
have self-determination.” 


No whites were allowed at the 
meeting, but the remarkable range 
of black leaders on hand indicated 
that the concept of Black Power 
has suddenly achieved a wholly 
new status in this country. Defini- 
tions of the term are as various as 
its advocates. Floyd McKissick, 
national director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality, states it simply: 
“Tt means putting power in black 
people’s hands. We don’t have any, 
and we want some.” 

The unlikely chairman of the 
Newark conference was Dr. Na- 
than Wright—Episcopal clergy- 
man, educator, author and, most 
recently, a black spokesman thrust 


From Harlem came Charles Ken- 


NEWARK: Post-riot summit 
or Black Power 


suddenly into national promi- 
nence. Sharing the platform with 
him were men of widely differing 
affiliations: Black Muslims, na- 
tionalists, admitted terrorists, lead- 
ers of civil rights organizations of 
nearly every stripe, a playwright 
(LeRoi Jones), a comedian (Dick 
Gregory), government officials. 
For all their diversity, the partici- 
pants unanimously passed several 
resolutions. They asked: 


> Paramilitary training for Negro 
youths. 

>» A massive refusal by blacks to 
fight in Vietnam. 

> Bond-supported, black-con- 
trolled financial institutions, such 
as loan houses and banks. 

> A ‘‘buy-black’’ campaign 
throughout the nation. 

> A boycott of international 
sports competitions, including the 
Olympics and boxing. 

> Another boycott of churches 
that are not committed to the 
““black revolution.” 


As radical as were some of the 
final resolutions, individual voices 
heard at Newark were even more 
shrill, more impassioned. Play- 
wright LeRoi Jones described the 
Newark riots as ‘‘a rebellion of 
black people for self-determina- 
tion.” Then he went on to declare: 
‘*This meeting is of no value unless 
you condemn the city government 
of Newark. The Italians who are 
running this city aren’t equipped 
to run our lives. These dogs treat 
us like animals. We’re not animals. 
They are. We’re beautiful. These 
dogs are here to kill you. The next 


yatta (profile, left), founder of mili- 
tant Mau Maus. Ron Karenga (be- 
low), whispering to a shaven-headed 
aide at Newark conference, leads 
black nationalist group called US. 


time, don’t break into liquor stores. 
Go where you can get something 
to protect yourself.” 

Black nationalist Ron Karenga 
mockingly asked his all-black au- 
dience, “‘Any white people here 
who oppose our demands? Any 
Negroes who want to stand up for 
their white masters? We’re giving 
you a chance to die for your white 
master.’ No one stood up. 

H. Rap Brown, the aggressive 
head of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee (which 
under his direction and that of his 
predecessor Stokely Carmichael 
has taken a turn away from its 





CONTINUED 


Presented as a witness to police bru- 
tality, the grieving mother of 19- 
year-old Negro James Rutledge, 
who died in Newark riots, claimed 
her son was shot at least 39 times 
by police as he tried to save the lives 
of children trapped in looted store. 











BLACK POWER contiNueD 


nominal philosophy), was also at 
the meeting to repeat his oft-heard 
chant: ‘‘The white man don’t like 
nothing black but a Cadillac. ... 
We must wage guerrilla war on 
these honkies.’’ Brown then left 
Newark for Cambridge, Md., and 
later was arrested by federal 
authorities and charged with in- 
citing riot there. 

Not all the. Black Power men 
are so fiery. Chairman Wright gave 


case, you’re going to have an ex- 
plosion on your hands.” 

Absent from the Newark sum- 
mit were such senior Negro fig- 
ures as Roy Wilkins, head of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
and the Urban League’s Whitney 
Young Jr. Both their organiza- 
tions were represented, but by 
younger officials. Wilkins is an 
outspoken and lucid opponent of 
Black Power. “‘Though it be clari- 
fied again and again,”’ he says, “‘in 


the quick, uncritical and highly 
emotional adoption it has received 
from some segments of a belea- 
guered people, it can mean in the 
end only black death. .. . We of 
the NAACP will have none of this. 
We have fought it too long. It is 
the ranging of race against race on 
the irrelevant basis of skin color. 
It is the father of hatred and the 
mother of violence.” 

Wright’s answer is that there is 
no other way except for Negroes 
to look out for themselves. “‘Peo- 


ple who are members of a majority 
group, no matter how sympathetic 
they may be with those who are 
oppressed, can never fully identify 
with the oppressed. It is a psy- 
chological impossibility. The era 
of white breast feeding has come 
to an end. We are now flexing our 
own muscles. Power, real power, 
can never be a gift; it must be 
wrested.”’ Against the backdrop of 
gunfire in Newark and the pall of 
smoke over Detroit, such words 
are frightening. 


his own explanation of the scope 
of Black Power. ‘“‘It is,’’ he said, 
“‘the capacity of black people to 
be and to become themselves, not 
only for their own good, but for 
the enrichment of the lives of all. 
White people are afraid of the term 
because they see in it a mirror 
of white power. And that spells 
abuse.”’ As for the burning and 
pillaging of a Detroit, a Newark 
or a Watts, Wright regards these 
episodes not as “‘riots”’ but as “‘re- 
bellions.”” ‘“When you have a 
powder keg sitting in the middle 
of a burning house, the resultant 
explosion is inevitable. True, some- 
one from outside the house—Com- 
munist, outside agitator or what- 
ever label you wish—may come 
along and fan the flames. This 
means only that the blowup will 
come somewhat sooner. In either 





An advocate | 
of arson 


who got 
caught 


Hands manacled, H. Rap Brown is 
led to the courthouse in Alexandria, 
Va. to be arraigned on charges of in- 
citing riot and arson in Cambridge, 
Md. The Negro militant had gone 
to Cambridge from the Black Power 
conference in Newark. On arrival 
he climbed atop a car and yelled: 
“In a town this size, three men can 
burn it down.” In the ensuing riot 
Brown was hit in the forehead by a 
shotgun pellet. Asked later if he had 
urged burning of the buildings, he 
replied: ‘‘ Be serious, man. Do Ihave 
to tell black people what to burn?” 
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Quench Riots—and Look Beyond 


Nat for 102 years—not, that is, since Ap- 
pomattox—has the essential fabric of the 
U.S. been so cruelly strained. Even in the 
depths of the Depression, a trauma that 
brought millions of Americans face to face 
with fundamental doubts of their society’s 
viability, there was little hatred, lawless- 
ness or violence. Then, in three quietly des- 
perate years, the nation reshaped its ideals 
and began, through rational controversy 
and hard bargaining, to seek the pragmatic 
paths that eventually led toward higher 
levels of justice, compassion, progress, free- 
dom and unity. What is sweeping across 
the land today is a more elemental danger, 
less accessible to reason or to constructive 
response. 

The sites of 1967’s Negro riots are nu- 
merous and varied enough to define a na- 
tional crisis: Omaha, Chicago, Boston, 
Tampa, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Buffalo, Minneapolis, Plainfield (N.J.). 
The five days of horror at Newark seemed 
at the time to be a climax. But soon New- 
ark was overshadowed by Detroit, the riot 
of a thousand arsonous fires. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Detroit marks 
the end of the line, the worst that can hap- 
pen. The peculiar nature of these riots and 
the public reaction to them threaten disas- 
ter far greater than can be expressed in 
terms of physical damage. 

The public stance—both of officials and 
private citizens—toward these riots needs 
to be defined much more sharply than it 
has been. The U.S. will not be able to main- 
tain its basic cohesion, its necessary social 
trust, unless we make certain very clear dis- 
tinctions—and act upon them. 


The first needed distinction is between 
these riots and the goal of Negro advance 
toward full participation in American life 
—economic, political, social. Before the 
1967 riots began this goal was valid; in- 
deed, it was imperative and urgent. The 
nation had spent billions on it and was 
prepared to spend as many more billions 
as could be absorbed by feasible programs. 
As a matter of practical politics, the 1967 
riots, without doubt, have stepped up tax- 
payer resistance to these programs. Yet in 
terms of fundamental American principles 
the goal remains as valid and its imple- 
mentation remains as urgent as ever. The 
white majority ought to have enough moral 
stamina to persist in the cause of racial 
equality despite the riots. 

On the other hand, the validity of the 
Negro demand for justice, dignity and 
equality does not in the slightest degree 
excuse or palliate the 1967 riots. Those 


commentators who say that the only an- 
swer to the riots is to do more for the Ne- 
groes are inviting further violence. The 
threat of arson is not the way to sell the 
American people on social justice. 

It is true that U.S. society is responsible 
for the material and moral plight of many 
Negroes. It is not true that social respon- 
sibility can erase individual responsibility. 
A man who loots, who burns, who shoots 
at police from a rooftop is committing a 
criminal act. Society puts its very founda- 
tion in jeopardy when its officials ignore 
their duty to stop such crimes or to punish 
those who commit them. 

The danger is not that Black Power will 
become strong enough to dominate the 
U.S. or any area of it. The danger, rather, 
lies in the essential weakness of the Negro 
minority whose members would be unable 
to defend themselves from the private use 
of force by whites who may come to believe 
that the constituted authorities cannot or 
will not keep the peace. In a country where 
every third home contains firearms, the 
danger that violence will beget much great- 
er violence is no illusion. 

The dreadful pattern is already apparent. 
In Detroit several rioters were killed by 
private guards or by citizens protecting 
property. When one rioter warned occu- 
pants that their building would be burned 
a tenant said, ““If they come and burn we’re 
going to kill him.’”? He happened to be a 
62-year-old Negro voicing a feeling which 
many whites and Negroes share. 

Some Negro leaders in Detroit have pub- 
licly blamed the police for not taking stern- 
er action in the riot’s early hours. The 
ranks of disorder swelled and the level of 
violence rose when rioters heard that the 
police had orders to hold their fire. In the 
end, misplaced tolerance of the intolerable 
probably increased the death toll. 

One reason for feeble handling of many 
1967 riots is failure to distinguish what is 
happening now from the demonstrations 
of Negro protest that occurred a few years 
ago. Martin Luther King and others led 
protests, impressive in their discipline, that 
had clear objectives to which communities 
could respond by concessions. Such de- 
mands for redress of grievances were thor- 
oughly consistent with American tradition. 
Negroes were doing what farmers, labor 
unionists and many other groups had done 
before them. 

Gradually civil rights demonstrations 
were replaced by violence that had no ra- 
tional goal in view. Police in some cases 
treated looters with the tolerance proper- 
ly shown toward demonstrators. For in- 
stance, in the Philadelphia riot of 1964, 


rampant looting developed while the police 
watched quiescently. Later, the city author- 
ities congratulated themselves on avoiding 
a more direct and violent clash; the muni- 
cipality has paid out $950,000 in compensa- 
tion for damaged private property. It 
seemed a cheap way to limit disorder. 


i= cheap. After 1964, the word got 
around the country that a wave of violence 
was expectable and permissible every “‘long, 
hot summer.”’ Obviously, most of 1967’s 
rioters have a sense of grievance; but unlike 
the demonstrators of a few years ago they 
do not make the kind of specific demand 
which either local communities or the na- 
tion can satisfy. At a national conference 
of Black Power leaders held in Newark 
after the riots there, Dick Gregory, an en- 
tertainer who has turned to the headier 
excitements of alfresco demagoguery, 
summed up in one word the direction of 
the 1967 riots. If asked what they wanted, 
Negroes, he recommended, should reply, 
‘‘Nothing.’’ Gregory explained: ‘‘How in 
the hell are you going to make a list of 400 
years of them misusing you?’’ In a sense 
that Gregory did not intend, this question 
contains a highly relevant point. Nothing 
that can be done this summer or in this 
decade could possibly bring the Negro to 
full economic, social, educational and po- 
litical equality. 

The vast majority of Negroes today have 
access—belated but real—to the escalator 
of American progress. They are not rioting, 
but they are in danger of being trapped ina 
no man’s land between the irresponsibles 
of their own race and the predominantly 
white society at whose hands they have suf- 
fered grievous injustices. It is important 
that the Negro community make clear its 
dissociation from the Newark and Detroit 
rioters. 

But this is not easy for Negroes to do 
so long as they do not trust the white ma- 
jority. On this point, white Americans, in- 
dividually and collectively, have a duty and 
opportunity that does not have to wait a 
generation. They can do it now. In a thou- 
sand ways they can make clear that they 
respect and even cherish their Negro fel- 
low citizens. Extremists who inspire rioters 
say that the whites wi// never do this. White 
racists say whites should never accept Ne- 
groes to full membership in U-S. society. 
Both kinds of extremists could and should 
be proved wrong. 

If white America cleared its conscience 
on this fundamental point the police power 
undoubtedly would feel free to deal less 
timorously with riot and arson. 
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A Crown Prince Weds 
His Cinderella 


Crown Prince Hans-Adam von und zu Liechtenstein, 22, and his 
bride, Countess Marie Kinsky von Wchinitz und Tettau, 27, were 
obviously in love. But if the shrewd, second-rank nobles who run 
Liechtenstein’s photo-and-souvenir shops had planned the whole 
affair as a public-relations stunt to attract tourists, things could 
not possibly have gone better for the 160-square-kilometer state 
wedged between Switzerland and Austria. For the marriage cer- 
emony and the week-long festivities that preceded it, 40,000 vis- 
itors (twice Liechtenstein’s population) poured in, consuming 
40,000 pork sausages, 20,000 veal sausages, 20,000 roasted chick- 
ens, 130,000 pints of beer and 20,000 pints of Vaduzer wine (‘It 
was too hot to drink wine,”’ one wine merchant apologized) dur- 
ing the weekend alone. The guests included Queen Anne-Marie of 
the Hellenes, the former Empress Zita of Austria, her son, the 
Archduke Otto von Habsburg, and his archduchess, four crown 
princes, two crown princesses, 22 princes and 14 princesses, a 
duke, a duchess, seven countesses and six counts. Prince Philip 
of Edinburgh sent regrets: he had a polo engagement but Vaduz 
gossip hinted he was miffed because Crown Prince Hans-Adam 
wasn’t marrying Princess Anne. Other untoward events were rare. 
The fire department hauled off 10 truckloads of drunks to a wood, 
to sleep it off, and one German fell off a bus, yelling “I don’t want 
to go home. There’s more beer.”’ Because of the presence of Queen 
Anne-Marie, four Greek hotel employes had to wine and dine in 
jail, just in case. A few photographers were mauled. But every- 
one, including the Greeks, and the bridal pair, had a grand time. 


































Afier wedding ceremony, bride and 
bridegroom, led by Crown Prince’s lit- 
tle brother, walk to Vaduz town hall. 





| ae of the six bridesmaids, ail mem- Bride’s kin are impoverished Bohemian 
bers of the couple's families, wait in aristocrats who had to leave Czechoslo- 
castle garden after their big moment. vakia, where Marie was born, after war. 
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Day before the wedding, Crown been working in Munich as a graphic 
Prince looks dotingly at Marie at the arts designer, and, appropriately for a 
Waldhotel. A pretty brunette, Marie had Liechtensteiner, is a stamp collector. 


Eve household staff of royal castle Gciticis of bride performs somer- 
at Vaduz (pop. 3,995) assembles with saults on castle’s lawn to amuse one « 
bridal pair before feast in courtyard. bridesmaids, Marie-Caroline de Roys. 
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“*No, No, absolutely NO!” cries 
Rina Paselli Brandoli, in a pastry 
shop in Bologna. ‘‘I lost 11 in my 
family, my mother, two sisters, 
10 and 20 years old; a brother who 
was 18, three wives of my broth- 
ers, three nephews and a 40-day- 
old baby. He wants to embrace 
his mother. He massacred mine. 
Those whom he has massacred, 
they must forgive him. I will not. 
I would be ashamed to go to my 
dead at Marzabotto if they forgive 
him. Let him stay where he is.” 





The Second Passion 
"1 dvs dg Re” a Pr f Marzabotto 


zabotto farmer. “‘He has already 
been judged. As for the mother of 
Reder, she must remain with the 


same desires that I have, to see by EILEEN LANOUETTE HUGHES 


my children.” Iubino, then 38, 
M Rome 
arzabotto is a small industri- 


lost his wife and seven children. 
al and farming community in a 
peaceful valley of the Tuscan-Emi- 
lian Apennines by the Reno River. 
In the autumn of 1944, 1,830 ci- 
vilians, mostly women, children, 
babies newborn and yet unborn, 
and harmless older folk, in the vil- 
lages and hamlets surrounding 
Marzabotto were mowed down by 
machine guns, burned alive by 
flame throwers, blown to bits by 
hand grenades, or tortured, raped 
and mutilated. Their houses were 
pillaged and razed, their animals 
and fields put to the torch. Fami- 
lies were wiped out, and the villages 
and hamlets disappeared forever. 
Twenty-three years later, on July 
16, the survivors of the massacre 
and relatives of its victims balloted 
to forgive or not to forgive the man 
responsible, ex-SS Major Walter 
Reder. 
Reder, condemned to life impris- 
onment in 1951 bya military court 
in Bologna, would like to be par- 
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MARZABOTTO contiNueD 


doned and freed from the military 
prison in Gaeta where he has been 
interned. 

He wrote in April to the mayor 
of Marzabotto: “‘The mother of 
the undersigned, now more than 80 
years old, has already lost three 
children. The first died at a young 
age. My brother Rudolph died in 
1930 as a result of an accident. My 
sister, Martha, who was married in 
Verona to an Italian engineer and 
lived in Paris, perished with her 
husband in 1941. 

““Numerous appeals for clemen- 
cy made by my mother, by the un- 
dersigned and by numerous other 
people have not had success. Mr. 
Mayor, the deeds that have been 
done and the blood that has been 
spilled, cannot be erased, and the 
memory will always live in the 
hearts of those who have suffered 
so much, and is alive in the ever 
deeper remorse of him who com- 
mitted these deeds. But above ev- 
erything stand the virtues which 
are the prerogatives of strong and 
noble souls, that is mercy and for- 
giveness. A mother who has lost 
three children, broken by sorrow 
extends her hand to Marzabotto 
and asks forgiveness for the only 
son left to her. Not being able to 
travel any longer because of age 
and health, the mother of the un- 
dersigned has only one hope, to be 
able to embrace her son before dy- 
ing after having obtained for him 
the forgiveness of Marzabotto and 
the pardon of the president. 

‘‘Those who gave the orders 
which caused these tragic events 
have been at liberty for many years, 
as for example Field Marshal Kes- 
selring, condemned to death, Gen- 
eral Simon and others. 

“*Tn view of all the foregoing, the 
undersigned appeals to you, most 
illustrious Mr. Mayor, spontane- 
ously imploring that the people of 
Marzabotto through you and the 
municipal council will grant me 
forgiveness for the blood spilled 
and for the damages inflicted upon 
the people of the martyr city. 

‘This pardon would be a bea- 
con of the highest feeling of nobili- 
ty, mercy and compassion.” 

Only the president of the Repub- 
lic of Italy has the power to par- 
don Reder. But a pardon is not 
usually granted until the prisoner 

-has obtained the forgiveness of his 
victim or the nearest relatives. 

A year before Marzabotto’s 
tragedy, the Italians had signed an 
armistice with the Allies and be- 
gun significant armed resistance 
against the Germans. By Septem- 
ber of 1944, the Allies had taken 
Florence and were advancing slow- 
ly north toward Bologna. The Ger- 
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‘He was like 
Attila the Hun’ 


Reder has added weight during his 
16 years in Gaeta prison, where he 
has a spacious cell with a window 


mans, under Field Marshal Kes- 
selring, were entrenched on their 
Gothic line, which ran about 10 ki- 
lometers south of Marzabotto. Be- 
hind the German lines, partisan 
bands, among them the Stella Ros- 
sa Brigade commanded by Mario 
Musolesi (‘‘Il Lupo’’),. harassed 
the Nazis’ rear. Giorgio Ugolini, 
the Christian Democratic opposi- 
tion leader in Marzabotto’s town 
council and one of three founders 
of “‘Il Lupo’s”’ brigade, ‘recalls: 
“‘The partisans, from the mountain 
tops of Monte Sole and Monte Sal- 
varo, controlled the two essential 
roads and railroads vital to the 
Germans for their lines of commu- 
nications and supplies. Becatise of 
this, another ‘rastrellamento’ or 
mop-up of the partisans was or- 





looking out on the sea. He receives 
a pension from West Germany, 
paid him as a prisoner of war. 


dered. There had been others but 
we could not have imagined this 
one would be so brutal.” 

One of the men directing the op- 
eration was Walter Reder, a bril- 
liantly efficient, 29-year-old major 
in the 16th SS Panzer Grenadier 
Division Reichsfiihrer, command- 
er of the 16th SS Adolph Hitler 
Battalion. He had been born in 
Czechoslovakia but soon after his 
birth his family moved to Austria 
and Reder became a naturalized 
Austrian. In 1934, suspected of be- 
ing implicated in the assassination 
of Chancellor Dollfuss, Reder fled 
Austria and enrolled in the SS 
academy in Berlin. He left the 
academy with the rank of second 
lieutenant, returned to Austria 
with German occupation troops 


after the annexation, went to Po- 
land with a detachment instructed 
to eliminate Jews and communists, 
became a captain and then a ma- 
jor, and was sent to clean up parti- 
sans in the Ukraine, where he lost 
his left arm. After a period of re- 
cuperation, he undertook ‘‘special 
duties” in Italy. 

In 1944, under Kesselring’s or- 
der to “‘clean up” the area from 
Liguria up to Romagna, “‘to burn 
the villages, shoot the partisan 
leaders,” Reder departed in early 
August from Pietrasanta, on his 
march north to Marzabotto. His 
troops paused only long enough in 
Valdicastello to shoot the parish 
priest. At Sant’ Anna di Stazze- 
ma, in Versilia, his men murdered 
560 men, women and children. 
At Bardine di San Terenzo, 57 
were killed, some of them hanged 
with wires to trees and poles lining 
the village streets. At Valla, 103 
died; only five were men. At Vin- 
ca, 200 died, mostly women and 
children. “‘He was like Attila the 
Hun,” says Don Luigi Tomasini, 
one of the four chaplains of the 
Stella Rossa brigade, and the only 
one of the four to survive. “‘Every- 
where he passed, no one remained 
alive.” 

Reder and his troops arrived in 
Marzabotto September 26. Reder 
began the massacre of Marzabotto 
on the 29th; it continued for four 
days. 

Adelmo Benini, a former parti- 
san who still lives in Marzabotto, 
witnessed the first tragic episode in 
a cemetery in Casaglia, in the hill 
country above Marzabotto. “‘I 
lived about a mile away,” Benini 
says, ‘“‘and I brought my wife and 
children to the church and then I 
went into the woods to hide. The 
priest had said to the people, ‘Come 
into church and hear Holy Mass. 
They are making another roundup 
but they are looking for young men 
and partisans. I hope they won’t 
do anything to you.’ The Germans 
entered the church, decapitated the 
priest on the altar with a blast of 
machine-gun fire, killed a para- 
lyzed old woman because she 
couldn’t walk and then herded the 
people four by four down the road 
to the cemetery. The Germans 
couldn’t get the iron gate open so 
they kicked it in and lined the peo- 
ple up, the big ones behind, the 
smaller ones in front, on the steps 
of the little chapel. Reder was 
there. I knew him from the empty 


- sleeve..He gave the order to fire. 


After they machine-gunned them, 
those still alive were shot. Three 
days later, I came out of the woods 
where I was hiding and went to the 
cemetery to look for my family. I 
found my wife, shot in the fore- 
head, with her two children 


clutched in her arms. Five-year-old 
Maria was disemboweled and two- 
year-old Giovanna had no head.” 

In all, 147 persons died in Re- 
der’s first exploit in Marzabotto. 

Laura Veronesi had gone from 
Marzabotto to Colulla di Sopra 
with a friend, taking some furni- 
ture to keep it safe from German 
confiscation. She describes what 
she found. “‘It was the family of 
Mario Zebri. The father and son 
had hidden up in a tree when they 
saw the Germans coming, thinking 
they were after healthy men to send 
to work in Germany. The old par- 
alyzed grandmother was burned 
alive in her bed. The others—sev- 
en altogether—had been taken out- 
side. They had been told to put on 
their good clothes as though they 
were going to a party. The 17-year- 
old daughter was pregnant. Witha 
bayonet, they ripped open her 
stomach, tore out the fetus and 
whirled it around like a marionette. 
The others were machine-gunned 
and the empty ribbons of shells 
placed in line at the feet of the vic- 
tims.”” 

At nearby Colulla di Sotto, Lau- 
ra and her friend discovered the en- 
tire Laffi family dead, 18 in all, in- 
cluding 9 children, the youngest 
of whom had been born 24 days be- 
fore. ‘‘The children had been 
thrown live into the flames, the 
adults machine-gunned. Only one 
woman was alive but a machine- 
gun bullet had torn out one of her 
eyes.” 

If one can bear to listen longer, 
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““God must decide if a person de- 
serves a pardon or not. Asa priest, 
as a Christian, I would forgive 
him, But my forgiveness as a priest 
ends as a priest. The partisans 
didn’t even fire a shot here. He 
wasn’t fighting armed men but ba- 
bies and women. He must serve his 
sentence as a penance to God.” 


“*My opinion is that the request 
for forgiveness presupposes a sin- 
cere repentance and a clear wish 
for moral redemption,” says Mar- 
zabotto’s mayor, Giovanni Bot- 
tonelli. ‘‘He has not shown him- 
self to be either profoundly dis- 
turbed or even genuinely repent- 
ant. His letter demonstrates an 
absolute lack of genuine moral 
torment, of a genuine repentance. 
It has only one purpose, to obtain 
forgiveness in order to be freed.” 





“Uf he is really penitent then let 
him serve out the sentence given to 
him by our court,” says Giorgio 
Ugolini, leader of the Christian- 
Democratic opposition in Marza- 
botto’s council. ‘‘You must try 
to understand their minds. Even 
if they were drunk or drugged, 
it was a scientific extermination.” 





Cesarina Ventura had a 15-year- 
old son, paralyzed and with a bul- 
let hole in his head, who lay dying. 
**A German came and said, ‘If he 
doesn’t stop screaming, I'll kill 
him. I had to cover his mouth. 
They wouldn’t even let me get a 
drink of water.” The boy died 
after 40 days. ‘‘Reder, he was 
not a very good man,” says Ce- 
sarina. ‘‘The Germans did not do 
very nice things to me. I cannot 
even tell you some of the things.” 
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there are more tales: at nearby Ca- 
prara, 107 dead, 24 of them chil- 
dren; at Casa Beguzzi, 38; at San 
Martino, 70; at San Giovanni, 47; 
at Cadotto, Prunaro and Steccola, 
145, of whom 40 were children. The 
locales a ' the names of the vic- 
tims che ed, but the degree of 
horror never varied. 

After veceiving Reder’s letter, 
the 20 town councilors of Marza- 
botto met on July 3 and voted 
unanimously to leave it to the sur- 
vivors and their relatives to decide 
Reder’s fate. Not without some 
disagreement, however. The oppo- 
sition leader, Giorgio Ugolini, 
said, ‘“We should not have been 
called upon to respond to this let- 
ter. It should have been returned 
to the sender or to the president 
who is the only one to grant a par- 
don.”’ In Marzabotto and the sur- 
rounding area, almost all have suf- 
fered. It is a sorrow they cannot 
escape. To make them examine 
their consciences in this fashion 
makes them relive the tragedy.” 
Ugolini’s forebodings proved justi- 
fied. 

“It is not possible to forgive,” 
said Lucia Sabbioni Lippi, who 
survived the slaughter in the Cas- 
aglia cemetery. ‘“How can I forget 
my mother whose head was blown 
to bits and my sister who looked 
like something you would find in a 
butcher shop, a piece of raw meat 
but still alive.”’ 

Rina Paselli Brandoli lost 11 of 
her family at San Martino, includ- 
ing a 40-day-old baby. “‘If it is a 
mortal sin not to forgive,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘I will take the sin upon my- 
self. I will never forgive him, not 
today, tomorrow or ever. He wants 
to embrace his mother? He massa- 
cred mine.” 

“*The letter,”’ said Don Luigi To- 
masini, “‘roused in the survivors of 
Marzabotto not hate or anger, but 


Laura Musolesi, sister of slain “Il 
Lupo,” weeps as she recalls massacre. 





a profound feeling of sadness and 
sorrow because, though I and the 
people of Marzabotto might be dis- 
posed to forgive within ourselves, 
there still remains the horror of 
the unbelievably brutal things he 
did.”’ Only one voice in Marzabot- 
to was raised for forgiveness, that 
of Antoinetta Benni, a secular nun 
who was one of three survivors of 
a massacre. ‘‘As a Christian,” she 
said, ‘‘I must forgive. Our Lord has 
taught us to be merciful. Other- 
wise, we will finish like them, hat- 
ing. They say he is not repentant 
but how can one know the con- 
science of another? To free him, 
that is another thing.” 

Walter Reder received the news 
of the decision to hold a referen- 
dum with his customary lack of 
emotion. “‘I imagined it would be 
so. I chose the worst moment to 
write to the mayor of Marzabotto. 
Taman Austrian and Italy, because 
of the trouble in the Alto Adige, is 
not disposed to pardon a major of 
the Wehrmacht.” 

On the day of the referendum, 
held in Marzabotto’s Cinema 
Moderno on a hot Sunday morn- 
ing, 300 of the approximately 500 
survivors arrived to vote. Those 
not present could vote by mail. 
Once having established their iden- 
tity and right to vote, they were 
given simple green ballots on which 
was written: Are you for the for- 
giveness of Reder? 

Below were two squares outlined 
in black, one with ‘‘si’’ written be- 
side it, the other “‘no.”’ 

By 12:30, the voting, which ex- 
cept for one or two outbursts of 
tears, had proceeded with an al- 
most eerie lack of emotion, ended 
and the counting began. 

Mayor Giovanni Bottonelli read 
each vote aloud—no-no-no-no. In 
the theater the silence was inter- 
rupted only by a subdued murmur 
when a “‘yes’’ was announced. 

Of the 288 votes cast, 282 were 
against forgiveness, four were for 
forgiveness. One ballot was blank 
as though it had been a question 
impossible to answer. Another 
vote was invalid. A brief, rather 
subdued clapping of hands greeted 
the results. Absentee ballots re- 
ceived by the July 20 deadline af- 
firmed the verdict, raising the total 
of ‘‘no”’ votes to 348. There were 
no more ‘“‘yes”’ votes. 

Said Mayor Bottonelli, who 
took the results to President Sar- 
agat on July 26: “‘Reder must serve 
his sentence where he is until the 
end of his days. Forgiveness, he can 
and must ask in himself, not at 
Marzabotto, not from Italy and 
not from those who suffered so 
much.” 

“Only God and our dead can 
forgive him,”’ declared one relative 
of 10 victims. ‘“Not we who are left 
to cry.” 





Antoinetta Benni, a schoolteacher 
and a secular nun, survived a mas- 
sacre in a chapel, or oratorio, at 
Cerpiano because she fainted: she 
was taken for dead, although she 
had merely been wounded in a leg 
and an arm. She saved the life of 
Fernando Piretti (top right), who 
was 9 at the time, by hushing him 
when he said, ‘‘I am not dead,” 
and protecting him for many days. 
Antoinetta, who testified against 
Reder in camera, says, ‘‘I as a 
Christian would forgive him, oth- 
erwise we will end up like him, 
hating. But to free him... .” 


Adelmo Benini had taken his wife 
and two children to church to say 
the rosary, then hid in the wood. 
He thought they would be safe in 
the sanctuary. But ‘‘the Germans 
decapit.:ied the priest with a blast 
of machine-gun fire. As they were 
herding the people out {there were 
147 of them) they killed a crip- 
pled woman because she could not 
walk. Nothing is left of the church 
now but the bell tower and the 
walls. In the cemetery they lined 
up the people—the little ones in 
front—and above the gate they 
Placed a machine gun and fired.” 





Fernando Piretti, fishing in the 
river Setta where his wife and in- 
fant swim, recalls the church mas- 
sacre. “‘They put us inside the 
oratorio and threw in hand gre- 
nades. They set up a machine gun 
and began to shoot. They came 
back the second day and if anyone 
moved they shot him. I stayed two 
days and nights there but I didn’t 
move. I was lying next to my dead 
mother and sister. Reder’s well off. 
I’m worse off than he is. I have to 
get up at 5 every morning to go to 
work. If he could bring my mother 
back to life, I would forgive him.” 





The Methodical Madness 
of Charles de Gaulle 


by RUDOLPH CHELMINSKI 


Paris 
L. President Charles de Gaulle 
had any Johnsonian blood in him 
he might well be concerned about 
a recent poll taken by the Paris 
weekly L’Express. Only 27% of 
his citizens, it showed, approved 
of his behavior in Quebec. Luck- 
ily, De Gaulle has nothing but 
scorn for opinion but the poll 
raises a fascinating question: Who 
are the 27%? 

They may be crouching some- 
where in the parlors of the Six- 
teenth Arrondissement; they cer- 
tainly are not in the streets and 
cafés and shops. The man in the 
street is almost monotonously 
unanimous: “It’s none of our 
business, what’s happening over 
there,” say the most moderate. 
“Faut pas écouter celui-la,” bel- 
lows a more straightforward soul, 
taxi driver by trade. “JI est deve- 
nu dingue.” (Don’t listen to him. 
He’s gone off his rocker.) God 
knows the French petit peuple 
have their own economic troubles 
under the Fifth Republic, and 
might be forgiven for jumping to 
the easy conclusion. Less justi- 
fiably, though, too much of the 
world press fell in the same trap. 

De Gaulle is neither bonkers 
nor senile. His Canadian behavior 
was egregiously gross (imagine 
world reaction if President John- 
son had acted even roughly the 
same way), but was crystal pure, 
premeditated, deliberate Gaul- 
lery. Now that he is back home, 
he considers that he has _ per- 
formed a useful service, and is 
“very happy.” 

What is true about him is that 
age (he is 77) has narrowed his 
vision to the tight corridor of his 
idées fixes. His beliefs have be- 
come obsessions, his philosophy 
urgence. There isn’t much time 
left. 

Let us also repeat the two great 
pillars of Gaullist thought—an 
overwhelming passion for the glo- 
ry of France and things French 
and his hatred—it is hatred— 
for the Anglo-Saxon world, per- 
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sonified by Britain and America. 

The virulence of this hatred 
often confuses and wounds the 
more sensitive of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Britons and Americans and 
Canadians point soulfully to tens 
of thousands of dead left on 
French battlefields, as though 
that might somehow influence 
De Gaulle. It leaves him cold. 
This year the French government 
canceled out of hand the annual 
commemoration of the death of 
Sgt. Kelly, the first American 
killed in the Jiberation of Paris. 
No French government official 
showed up for another ceremony, 
Canadian this time, at Vimy 
Ridge, where some 11,000 Cana- 
dian soldiers died in 1917. 

Nations support each other 
purely out of self-interest, he 
reasons. So-called friendship is 
an Anglo-Saxon aberration, and 
rather phony at that. It is a rule 
as old as mankind. If France ever 
were to founder again, Britain, 
America and Canada might well 
come to help her, but only if it 
served their interests. 


l. De Gaulle’s harsh world ev- 
ery nation is a cold, affectionless 
entity, basically involved in a 
non-shooting war with every oth- 
er, to the degree that their inter- 
ests clash. The game doesn’t even 
require “‘civilized” behavior. He 
made that clear in Canada. 

Oddly enough, the whole inci- 
dent could have been almost pre- 
dicted. For years De Gaulle had 
turned his eyes toward the French 
Canadians. They are, after all, 
orphan children of the Mother- 
land, treacherously sold by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763. 

The “escalation” of Quebec 
really began when De Gaulle, 
years back, began to accelerate 
cultural and economic ties with 
the province. It was already an 
insult to Canadian sovereignty, 
if you like, when he received Que- 
bec Premier Daniel Johnson this 
year with all the trappings nor- 


mally reserved for a head of state. 

It was well known that Lester 
Pearson and his ministers vir- 
tually had their fingers crossed 
when De Gaulle embarked for 
Canada. Just as much, it was 
common knowledge that De 
Gaulle looked on Quebec as a 
province on its way to becoming 
an independent state, perhaps 
within 10 years. He might just 
help things along. 

Why? Simplest thing in the 
world. The Dominion of Canada 
is part of the Commonwealth, 
and any trouble sown there would 
have to reverberate unpleasantly 
back in England, in a thousand 
different ways. Anglophobe Ca- 
nada he sees as little more than 
an annex to the United States. 
What better way to strike at 
American economic and political 
hegemony than to weaken the 
annex? And, finally, the sover- 
eign nation of Quebec, with its 
huge natural resources and bur- 
geoning industrial strength, would 
be an inestimably precious addi- 
tion to French grandeur. 

At a stroke, France would be 
avenging the defeat of the Plains 
of Abraham and returning her 
abandoned charges to their heri- 
tage. 

Mad? Not so much as that. 
De Gaulle may exaggerate when 
he declares that French Canadi- 
ans do not enjoy “‘liberty, equali- 
ty and fraternity” under the 
English-speaking majority, but 
there is no doubt that they had 
been treated like poor cousins for 
too long. Pearson recognized the 
problem when he came to power 
and began giving the province 
some belated special attention. 
De Gaulle, it seems, felt he should 
strike quickly, before the separat- 
ist passions had become absorbed. 
Hence his “Vive le Québec Libre.” 

In retrospect, though, the most 
astonishing thing about De 
Gaulle is how stupendously well 
he carries off his one-man shows. 
That he deeply shook Canada is 
beyond doubt. The world press 


solemnly reached for their black- 
est headlines with each new bon 
mot he dropped to the crowds. 
And yet how anachronistic, how 
nearly touching, the spectacle of 
his expedition! A head of state 
arriving on a friendly peacetime 
visit aboard the most impressive 
of his warships, dressed in his best 
general’s suit. It is as if Lyndon 
Johnson popped over to England 
in a B-52. 

Unhappily, with all the comic 
aspects, De Gaulle’s demons are 
driving him to far graver stuff. 
His mystic call to destiny of all 
of Francophonia, or at least to 
all of French blood, rings of a 
19th Century jingoism that bor- 
ders on downright racism. 

“How can we prevent our 
neighbors,” asks Paris’ Le Monde, 
‘our friends, and even more so, 
our adversaries, from wondering 
if ‘Francophonia,’ ‘Frenchness’ as 
the Elysée conceives them, do not 
present an analogy—all propor- 
tions guarded, of course, in prin- 
ciple and fact—with what the 
‘Deutschum’ was in the past for 
the Third Reich?” 

Parisians wonder only _half- 
laughingly if the next step might 
not be a state visit to French- 
speaking Belgium, or Switzerland. 
The possibilities are enormous. 
Why not New Orleans? 

Beneath all of De Gaulle’s ac- 
tions, though, there remains one 
simple, profound miscalculation. 
The French people—who invent- 
ed the word 
couldn’t care less for a destiny of 
glory. They had their taste of 
that in World War I. The over- 
whelming majority of Frenchmen 
simply want to live their own lit- 
tle lives and let others do the 
same. They have learned a wis- 
dom that other countries— Ameri- 
ca included—could well use. 

And at the same time, De 
Gaulle becomes progressively 
pushy, self-assertive and profit- 
seeking. He resembles the classi- 
cal image of the American. That 
must surely be the final irony. 
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} Vell-watered sailors wear print- 
ed wet suits. His is checked. Hers 


FASHION / California brightens up the scuba suit Sa 


New Warmth for Wet Set 


In California the beaches are still full of bikinis, but popular version is the short-sleeved number above, for 
there’s a slick new suit in the water. For keeping warm men and women. Made by a Long Beach firm called Pier 
when the weather is chill, sports enthusiasts have taken 11, who developed the waterproof printing process, the 
to “wet suits” in jazzy patterns. Made of rubberlike suits are used for sailing, surfing, skin diving and just 
Neophrene long familiar to scuba divers, the new suits plain swimming—and unlike the black wet suits of 


come in a wild array of prints and in assorted styles—a old, they look pretty good when they hit the beaches. 
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How Goodyear’s victory 
makes your 





The know-how and skill in making tires for one A. J. Foyt Wins On Goodyear 

of the world’s leading auto races go into the When the checkered flag went down after 200 

Goodyear tires you buy for your car. grueling laps A. J. Foyt came home the winner. His 
orange-red Coyote had an average lap speed of 

The traditional call of “Gentlemen start your 151.207 m.p.h.—a new record. And incredibly, the 

engines” came as usual at Indianapolis this year. entire 500 miles was run on one set of Goodyear tires. 


But on the famous hard-worn asphalt track there ; a 

was something new. Sixteen of the thirty-three 5 of First 10 Cars Had Goodyear Tires 

starting cars were shod with a new kind of racing Almost as amazing was the fact that five of the 

tire made by Goodyear. first ten cars across the line had Goodyear tires on 
them. For this is only the fourth consecutive year 
Goodyear has gone after the Indy. 


Tires’ Toughest Proving Ground 


Why does Goodyear go into racing? To make 
your passenger tires safer. The Indianapolis classic 








at the Indianapolis 500 
driving safer. 


and other racing events put Goodyear tire 
know-how to the stiffest possible test. What 
Goodyear learned at Indy will help them 
put the safest, strongest, most reliable tires 
ever on your car. 


Indy Tires—A Revolutionary New Design 


The Goodyear victory at Indianapolis was 
the final prove-out of over a year of re- 
search which resulted in tires that incor- 
porated radical new ideas of design. 


Though you can’t buy the same tires for 
your car, you can look forward to passenger 
tires that employ the same principles 
proved at Indianapolis. 


The Same Advanced Engineers 
Make Tires For You 


This year’s Indianapolis race proves no- 
body knows how to make tires better than 
Goodyear. And the same engineers who 
designed the Indianapolis winners design 
the passenger tires you buy from any 
Goodyear dealer. The same engineers who 
developed 3T cord which is, pound for 
pound, stronger than steel; Tufsyn rubber 


compound that gives longer wear ; and 
the special tread designs which have, 
through the years, given the maximum 
traction possible in passenger tires. 


With engineers like these working for you, 
how can you go wrong with Goodyear tires 
on your car? 


It always pays to ride with the winner. 


GOODFYEAR 


The Safety-Minded Company 





Siecveless wet suit with a printed top 
($30), left, can be zipped up over a 
bikini when weather changes. Man’s 
suit ($30), above, printed with beer can 
labels, has matching padded cap ($10). 
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Swim styles that 
zip up—and float 





Piscine couple (below) are wet but 
warm. Jackets are made of nylon with 
a foam lining that insulates as well 
as floating like cork. By Empress, they 
cost $40, also are made for children. 
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_ KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 





KLM’s Super DC-8 now flies the North Atlantic route. 


The long and... 
the short of it is, KLM is 
first to fly both. 


From Amsterdam to New York. And back. So now you have a 
choice: either fly by our regular DC-8 or its big brother, the 
DC-8-63 - the biggest and most powerful passenger jet so 
far built. More than 35 feet longer than a 
normal jet, this colossus of the skies will carry 
more than 200 passengers in really superb 





comfort. And KLM will be the world’s first airline to fly it. So 
naturally we could be excused if we gave it a special name. 
Something really way-out and space travelish. But we’ve simply 
settled for ‘‘Super’’. Because we feel that Super 
DC-8 is more in keeping with our reputation. 
Of being the most reliable airline in the world. 
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OC ysck croqueter Brian 
Lloyd-Pratt once played 
on Sam Goldwyn’s lawn 
in Hollywood. “‘It was 
completely weird,” he 
recalled. “‘It was ona slope 
with trees dotted all over 
it and alarming declivities 
and things. It was more 
like crazy putting. And 
the funny thing was they 
took it so seriously.” 


I, n a Handicap round, 
E. H. Shelton stoops to 
conquer. Shelton, who 
won applause for his 
brilliant play, is a member 
of the Budleigh Salteron 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet 
Club in Devon, a hotbed 
of the game. Club has 11 
croquet lawns and a 
membership made up 
mainly of retired people. 


This Is Croquet 
the Hard Way 


Britons like the titans on this and 
the next two pages play croquet 
(from the French, croquer, to 
crunch) with a deadly skill exem- 
plified recently on the velvet lawns 
of London’s Hurlingham Club as 
part of a celebration of the cente- 
nary of the national champion- 
ships. Lieut. Commander Ronald 
Sinclair won the All-England 
Handicap, contested by 11 surviv- 
ors of regional tournaments involv- 
ing some 700 players, and received 
a gold cup from Queen Elizabeth. 
Even crunchier was a Champion- 
ship of Champions among Brit- 
ain’s eight best malleteers, won by 
John Solomon, perhaps the game’s 
alltime finest player, who beat wily 
Humphrey Hicks in five hours. 
Like all great players, Solomon re- 
spects croquet. ““It may be the most 
complicated game in the world,” 
he said. ‘‘It combines the angles of 
billiards with the strategy of chess.” 





x 


Sos E.P.C. Cotter, a 
retired teacher, “‘If you 
think this is a silly game, 
look out! There is no 
question of demure feet 
peeping out from under 
crinolines.’ Author of a 
croquet book, he warns: 
“*Never leave a black ball 
in the sun over teatime. It 
swells up and won't go 
through the hoop.” 


CONTINUED 
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High tension 
on the lawn 
by the river 





Es. Hope Rotherham, in 15 tournaments yearly 


73, Britain’s top woman and beat Solomon in the 
player, competed in the 1960 Open. ‘‘By Jove,” 
Champions match, plays said she, ‘‘what an upset!” 
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Donn Solomon, 35, a 
London tobacco importer, 
lines up a shot. He was 
one of Hurlingham team 
which last month tied the 
Westhampton Mallet Club 
in a Long Island match 
played by American rules. 
The two clubs meet in 
London next year; Britain 
will play New Zealand 
and Australia in 1969. 


SS ractators (above) tensely broad lawns of the 98-year-old, (below), which is set among 
followed intricacies of play on the 5,000-member Hurlingham Club __ rhododendrons along the Thames. 


Tian. Commander 
Ronald Sinclair, 37, plays 
near a wicket in one of his 
Handicap matches. Ball 
must pass cleanly through 
with only 1 [16th-inch 
clearance on each side. 
Sinclair looked on each 
match as a sort of naval 
battle. “‘If I couldn’t 
attack,” he said after the 
tourney, “‘Iran for cover.” 











After more than four centuries, the Sephardim are welcome home 


A Tragic Love Story’s 
Happy Ending 


Jews first settled in Spain, the legends re- 
late, when Nebuchadnezzar and then Ti- 
tus drove them from Judea. As immersed 
in Hispanicism as the lovely modern 
Spanish-Jewish bride at the left, Jews 
served Spain—under Moslem and Chris- 
tian—as physicians, statesmen, philoso- 
phers, poets, financiers, farmers and 
craftsmen until just before Columbus 
sailed for the New World, with Jews in his 
crew. For 400 years before expulsion 
“Spanish Jews were,” says Salvador de 
Madariaga, “the greatest Juminaries of 
Hebrew civilization since Biblical times.” 
But during the last 200 of those 400 
years, the fire and smoke of religious in- 
tolerance had beclouded the light: influ- 
enced by the Crusades and incited by 
fanatic churchmen, mobs had bedeviled 
and slaughtered even Jews who had prag- 
matically converted to Catholicism. 
What had begun more than a millen- 
nium before as an idyl ended as tragedy, 
on which Ferdinand and Isabella brought 
down the curtain with their decree of 


In traditional garb called “traje 
de Berberisca,” which reflects 
Moorish influence, Helena Sa- 
lama prepares to greet guests 
on “The Night of the Bride.” 
Helena is North Africa-born. 


Isaac Laredo, a layman (left 
foreground), conducts services 
in Madrid. synagogue, which 
lacks rabbi. Synagogue opened 
in 1959, and this year obtained 
complete legislative sanction. 


Photographed by 


VICTOR LAREDO 


March 31, 1492, expelling the Jews from 
Spain. Some Jews did not go, adopting 
and practicing Catholicism; some became 
overt Catholics who secretly lit the seven- 
branched candelabra behind curtained 
windows on Friday nights; but the ma- 
jority fled to Portugal, North Africa, to 
the Mediterranean lands of the newly 
consolidated Ottoman Empire, to the 
Netherlands, and later to Brazil, to Cura- 
cao, to Panama and to the islands of the 
Caribbean. But they remain forever Span- 
ish, treasuring the huge keys to their old 
homes in Toledo or Granada, and speak- 
ing archaic Spanish; unlike the Ashkena- 
zim, or Central European Jews, whose 
spiritual home is Israel, they consider 
Spain the fatherland, and bear the name 
Sephardim, from the Biblical Sefarad, for 
Spain. This spring, Spain’s new religious 
liberty law made it legal to practice Juda- 
ism openly, and Jews who have been 
quietly settling and prospering in Spain 
for more than 40 years could call them- 
selves Spaniards and Jews with pride. 





Spanish officers attend reception at Madrid home of José 
Salama, father of the bride, the night before the wedding. 
Many thinking Spaniards long regretted anti-Jewish laws. 











Widely varied contacts 
between the faiths 


vish blood runs deep in 
Spain and even Generalissimo 
Franco’s name is of Sephardic 
origin. Intermarriage is not 
common, however, but the 
ish composer Joaquin 
Rodrigo (right with wife) wed 
a Sephardic Jew from Turkey. 


In the Balearic Islands, fanat- 
ic Christian efforts to convert 
Jews by force date back at least 
to the year 418. Andrés Valls 
(below), a Majorca silversmith, 
is one of the many “‘chuetas” 
whose ancestors yielded and 
became practicing Catholics. 





Canon of the Cathedral 

ville, Don José Sebastian y 
Bandarédn (left) lives in a Se- 
ville house that once belonged 
to Jews and is author of an 
essay on the massacre of Jews 
there in 1391. Rereading it re- 
cently, he choked with emotion. 


Max Mazin (above), a Lithuani- 
an immigrant who heads Madrid 
Jewi. Community, meets with 
Jewish-Christian Friendship So- 
ciety, of which he is vice presi- 
dent. Alejandro Diez Macho 
(right) works to send Catholic 
youths to Israel to learn Hebrew. 


Children of returned 

among the most Spanish of 
them all. These youngsters 
(left) wear totally Spanish garb 
in a contest for the best cos- 
tumes in the Purim festival 
which was held at the Jew 
Community House in Madrid. 
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Bearing a name that indicates his ancestors lived 
in Toledo, Samuel Toledano moved to Madrid 
seven years ago from Tangiers and has pros- 
pered as a manufacturer of electronic equipment. 


Another North African Sephardite, born in 
Constantine, Moise Asséraf was director of the 
Commercial Bank of Morocco before he moved 
to Malaga, where some 30 Jewish families live. 


Isaac Perez’ ancestors took refuge 
in the Ottoman Empire. He went to 
Barcelona from Smyrna in 1926, 
and he is a merchant of dry goods. 


A native of Tetuan, Alberto Botbol 
settled in Barcelona in 1934, and 
imports and exports textiles. Like 
Botbol, most Jews do well in Spain. 
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the land of their ancestors, 


Jews are prospering 


E.- several centuries, think- 
ing Spaniards have regretted the 
expulsion of the Jews, but a Chris- 
tian physician and Spanish Senator, 
Dr. Angel Pulido y Fernandez, at 
the turn of the century, and King 
Alfonso XIII actually initiated 
the change in climate which is 
bringing to Spain not only Sephar- 
dites but such Ashkenazim as Max 
Mazin (preceding pages). A travel- 
er, Dr. Pulido was moved by warm 
encounters with colleagues far 
from Spain who spoke 15th Century 
Spanish at home, and he wrote 
about them in a book, Spaniards 
Without a Country. That book 
and others of his, and his lectures 
and articles, aroused much interest 
within Spain, most importantly in 
Spanish government circles. When 
King Alfonso XIII learned in 1914 
of the existence of a Jewish-Chris- 
tian Friendship Society established 
by Jews in Spain’s North African 
protectorate, he invited some of 
its members to Madrid, informally 
lit their cigarets, and decorated 
them, perhaps with unconscious 
irony, with the Order of Isabel la 
Catélica. The reconciliation ac- 
celerated. Primo de Rivera is said 
to have offered Spanish citizenship 
to Sephardites living abroad, the 
Republic welcomed Jews, and Gen- 
eralissimo Franco, despite his al- 
liance with Hitler, sheltered refu- 
gees from Hitler. Now Spain’s Jew- 
ish community numbers 6,000, 
about 80 per cent of whom are 
Sephardic, and is made up largely 
of industrialists, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, bankers and exporters. 
Some of the community’s lead- 
ers are shown on these two pages. 





Like Max Mazin, who is an industrialist 
and a linguist, Isaac Revah is a scholar 
as well as a business leader. He went 
to Barcelona from Turkey in the 1920s. 
Spain now has a Jewish community of ap- 
proximately 6,000 which finds life much 


easier under the new Spanish legislation. 
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Golden age’s relics 


linger unchanged 


Spaniards cherish a nostalgia for the golden age of the 
Sephardites, which coincided with Spain’s own greatest 
days, and many Roman Catholic Spaniards discourse free- 
ly on their own Jewish ancestry. Anti-Semitism is not 
dead, cropping up in textbooks and radio and television 
programs, and eliciting firm but diplomatic protests from 
Max Mazin and the Jewish-Christian Friendship Society to 
the authorities. But in what were once the great Jewish 
centers, nothing appears to have changed. Men still ride 
donkeys in the old juderia, or Jewish quarter, of Toledo. 
And Cordoba boasts a recently erected statue and a tiny 
plaza dedicated to one of its most distinguished sons, 
Maimonides, the scholar, philosopher and rabbi who was 
born there in 1135, and who in exile from Cordoba be- 
came physician to the great humanitarian sultan Saladin. 





PLAZUELA 
DE 
MAIMONIDES 





Tiled roofs, worn brick and stone, and Jews rose to their greatest eminence in the statue (top) and little square in Cor- 
narrow streets of Toledo are those that Spain after the Arab conquest which doba celebrate, had to flee invading Al- 
the Jews knew when the city was home. began in 711, but Maimonides, whom mohades Moslems from North Africa. 
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Legends live among the ancient landmarks 
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Legends and literature as well as landmarks celebrate 
the ancient ties. The Palace of Galiana, the gardens of 
which are shown below, supposedly was given by King 
Alfonso VIII of Castile (1155-1214) to his lovely Jewish 
mistress, whom Lope de Vega and other writers have im- 
mortalized by the name of Raquel: guides point out what 
they say is the entrance to a tunnel connecting the Palace 
of Galiana with the King’s own palace in Toledo. Raquel— 
if that was her name—died tragically, at the hands of the 
King’s subjects, but the story is as obscure as the origin 
of the Star of David in the Alhambra (opposite) in Gra- 
nada. But monuments speak positively: the Toledo street 
named Samuel Levi honors the treasurer of King Pedro I 
of Castile; Levi built the synagogue which became the 
Church of Nuestra Sefora del Transito and probably built 
the house in which El Greco lived. And a tombstone im- 
bedded in a wall in Barcelona’s Gothic quarter, and dated 
692, attests the antiquity of the Jews’ kinship to Spain. 








Palace of Galiana (left), where Raquel 
lived, is linked in legend also to the Em- 
peror Charlemagne’s beloved, Galiana. 


In street of Samuel Levi, who was known 
also as Meir Abdeli, stand the Casa del 
Greco and neighboring El Greco museum. 





Barcelona tombstone, perhaps the oldest 
Jewish monument in Spain, is dated 692; 
beneath Hebrew is a Spanish translation. 


In Granada’s Alhambra (right) a Star of 
David adornsa doorway. Granada’ s King 
Habbus had a Jew for his prime minister. 








P.I.A. has all the best places: LONDON 
FRANKFURT - PARIS - GENEVA - ISTANBUL 
BEIRUT - BAGHDAD - KUWAIT - DHAHRAN 
TEHRAN - KARACHI: DACCA - KHATMANDU 
CANTON - SHANGHAI - BAHRAIN - DOHA 
DUBAI - JEDDAH - NAIROBI 
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Fond of things Italiano? 
Mix these drinks with Galliano 


Serve cocktails Italian style with Galliano, the legendary 
liqueur ‘‘distilled from the rays of the sun’’. 

For those with adventurous taste, may we suggest the following 
prize winning recipes from around the world. 








ITALIAN 
STINGER 
COCKTAIL 


1 oz. Galliano 
1% oz. Brandy 
Shake well with cracked ice. 
Strain into cocktail glass. 


i 
t 


ERIUNITE DI 


(—____> BOSSA NOVA SPECIAL 


(Prize Winning 
Recipe-Nassau Beach 
Hotel Competition, Bahamas) 
1 oz. Galliano 
1 oz. Light Rum 
V4 oz. Apricot Flavored Brandy 
2 oz. Pineapple Juice 
V2 oz. White of Egg 
VW oz. Lemon Juice 
Shake well, pour into a 
tall glass with ice cubes 
and decorate with fruit. 








GOLDEN CADILLAC 


1 oz. Galliano 

1 oz. White Creme de Cacao 
1 oz. Cream 

Place in blender 

with small quantity of crushed 
ice. Use low speed for short 
time until creamy. Pour 

into champagne glass. 


GOLDEN 
DREAM 
COCKTAIL 


(Prize Winning Recipe— 
United Kingdom 
Bartenders Guild) 

1 oz. Galliano 
Y2 oz. Cointreau 
V2 oz. Orange Juice 
V2 oz. Cream 
Shake in cracked ice. 
Strain into cocktail glass. 














GALLIANO MIST 


Fill old-fashioned glass with 
cracked ice. Pour 1 oz. Galliano 
over ice and squeeze and drop 
Y%, section fresh lime into glass. 
Stir and serve. 





GAY 
GALLIANO 


(Prize Winning Recipe— 

Sandy Lane Hotel, Barbados, W.1.) 

¥, oz. Galliano 11/2 oz. Rum 

Y2 Fresh lime juice 

Put ingredients into blender 

with shaved ice. Mix until 

thick (semi-frozen). Pour 

into champagne glass and garnish 
with twist of lime peel. 


MILANO 


(Prize Winning Recipe— 
Copenhagen, Denmark) 
1 part Gin 
1 part Galliano 
1 part fresh lime juice 
Shake with ice and strain 
into cocktail glass. 
Serve with cherry. 





Aniifcially colored = Made and bottled by 
RIUNITE di LIQUOR! - SOLARO (tah) 

Mek, EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
ttt0n & Robbins, Inc. New York. N.Y. 







ITALIAN HEATHER 


(Prize Winning Cocktail— 
Milan, Italy) 

12 oz. Scotch 2 oz. Galliano 
Stir with ice. Strain into glass 
with twist of lemon peel. 


Photographed by FRANCO RUBARTELLI 





A seen her before. 
Everywhere: reclining 
near-nude and uncold on 
fresh Alaskan snow 
modeling furs, feeling the 
desert sun through a 
leopard skin stenciled onto 
her sinuous stringbean 

of a body, writhing catlike 
in the movie Blow-Up. 

The Prussian-born 
Countess Vera Gottlieb 
von Lehndorff—she has 
shortened it to Veruschka 
—burst on the blasé world 
of fashion six years ago 
when she stalked, mute and 
all in black, into the New 
York offices of Vogue 
and was hired on the spot. 
Since then, her Teutonic 
face and her incredible 
6-foot-4 frame, collapsible 
like a spider and extensible 
to a sexy derrick, have 
extolled everything from 
watches to hats. The most 
sought-after model in the 
world, she lives quietly 
in Rome, where she talked 
about herself while Franco 
Rubartelli, her friend and 
biographer, recorded her 
kaleidoscopic moods 


VERUSCHKA 
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Veruschka roars at her 
knack of spanning a 
whole country road in 
one long-limbed leap 


e/ want to fly. I 
want to be free. 
But I feel I know 
only half of myself. 
I must know more 
—then when I 
stand “n front of 
that little box, each 
time—clich!— 
gives me an answer. 
That’s my whole 
life right then. 
There’s nothing 
else. Funny, the 
camera’s my friend @ 


Booted and bewigged, 
she dodges through 
Rome traffic like 

a jaywalking gazelle 














Sites sin 
Retry 
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e /t’s like being in a zoo. It’s like a charge of 
wild animals. But you can’t afford not to look good 























In striped miniskirt Veruschka braves the Roman crowds at a soccer match 


In a shamble of clothes and cosmetic pots she remakes herself for a new assignment 


: 




















or people will say, “Oh, look how terrible Verusc 
looks.” You must keep playing a part 9 


She yells like a veteran (left), then parades demurely down stadium aisle 


ss ae 


With a pet basset she ambles 


gracefully down a Roman street 








In simulated snakeskin she crouches 


awkwardly to tackle a plate of pasta 


© You can fake a laugh but it’s 
not beautiful like a real laugh. 
“Have joy im your eyes,” they 
say. You get to be pretty good at 
knowing how to make a smile 
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Veruschka pulls her hair back, stains 
her body walnut, puts on her “future” look 


but it’s easier if it all comes by 
itself. ’'m better at sad pictures. 
They say I have the “future 
look,” as if I'm looking beyond 
the camera into something else ® 








Photographer Rubartelli contorts himself to photograph Veruschka’s contortions as she dances in the Alpine snow 


‘Not so bad to 
be different? 


| are is the perfect reflec- 
tion of the gaga little universe 
that has chosen her as empress. 
Apart from the irrelevant fact 
that she happens to be a miracu- 
lously pleasant individual, she is 
almost touchingly earnest, elec- 
trified with enthusiasm for her 
work, egotistical enough to en- 
joy seeing pictures of herself, and 
bursting with ideas for bigger, 
better and sillier photos. In short, 
she takes it all seriously. 

To see Veruschka on her home 
ground is to see first a great, gold 
mane of hair silhouetted against 
the sky, swaying slightly as 
she advances. She walks bolt up- 
right, but instead of stiffness, 
slow-motion movement ripples 
along those endless expanses of 
her body. She weighs only 120 
pounds but incredibly, in all the 
competition for space along the 
narrow landscape of her frame, a 
real bosom and real hips assert 
themselves. 

“T was always tall, you know,” 
she says in a singsong German 
accent. “At 12 I was the same 
height I am now. Everything was 
wrong. I was all legs and arms, 
just sticks. They used to call 
me storch im salad, a stork in the 
chimney. Children always want 
to be like the others, and so it 
used to bother me terribly that I 
wasn’t. Later I found out it’s not 
so bad to be different, ne?”’ 

Veruschka wasn’t always pret- 
ty. “My father fainted when he 
saw me, I was so ugly. I was enor- 
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mous, long, like a spider. He 
walked right out of the room.” 
Father was a German officer (later 
killed for his part in the plot 
against Hitler), and Vera’s child- 
hood was a constant flight. “We 
keptmoving— East Prussia, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Bremen. God knows 
how many schools I went to. I got 
to believe I was good for nothing.” 


A career in fashion came into 
Veruschka’s life the normal way 
—by accident. While she was on 
school vacation in Florence, an 
Italian friend suggested she help 
out with a minor collection. She 
timidly fumbled her way through 
the job, but there was something 
about it that pleased her, and she 
immediately decided to toss 
school aside and jump into fash- 
ion, full-length. 

“TI tried Paris first,” she re- 
calls, ““and then New York, but 
I was all wrong. I was shy and 
blushing all the time.”’ She loped 
back to Italy, gained a little grace 
and confidence and then, back in 
New York, made her descent on 
Vogue. 

In Rome today, Veruschka’s 
penthouse apartment is almost 
completely devoid of furniture, 
but the walls are plastered with 
hundreds of photos of Veruschka. 
“T like to expose myself,” she 
says. “I like to show myself.” 

Her constant companion and 
preferred photographer is Franco 
Rubartelli. An intense, scowling 


young man several inches shorter 
than Veruschka, Rubartelli has 
obsessively photographed her the 
last year and a half from every 
angle; painted and plain, upside 
down, falling, jumping, in focus 
and out. Veruschka loves to work 
hard but wishes her hours were 
different. “To be really ready at 
9 or 10 a.m.,” she complains, 
“you’ve got to get up hours be- 
fore. I hate the mornings. I’m 
very slow and take hours to do 
anything. I can’t do anything 
well until noon. Before that my 
face is completely asleep. My 
skin doesn’t look good. I’m al- 
ways hoping that something will 
go wrong with the photographer. 
If I could always start in the 
afternoon, I’d be much better.” 
And she is disconsolate about her 
feet. “They are size 11,” she sighs. 


“They always cut out my feet 
from the pictures.” 

As for her future, she isn’t sure. 
“T feel P’ve gotten as far as I can 
with fashion,” she says. “Ive 
been thinking more and more 
seriously about movies lately. 
Movies are a whole different life. 
But it’s so exciting and I have so 
much to learn.” 

Countess Vera von Lehndorff 
stretched out her monumental 
legs and stared briefly into space. 

“You know, my success in pho- 
tography may have come much 
too fast. I’m at the top. But like 
someone told me once, I went to 
the top floor in the elevator with- 
out ever taking the little steps. 
Now maybe someday I’ll discov- 
er I have to go back down and 
take the little steps, ne?” 

RupoLeH CHELMINSKI 





In Antonioni’s movie Blow-Up, Actor David Hemmings 
snapped a writhing Veruschka 


‘Light, smooth ‘Bacardi rum 
muxés pertectly with 
just about evérything 


‘Try it tonight 


BACARDI & CO. LT 
Nassau, Bahamas 


CONTENTS 2622/3 MP. FOE 


CITRUS 


DAIQUIRI ON-THE-ROCKS 


BACARDI - THE WORLDS GREAT RUM 


BACARDI INTERNATIONAL LTD., HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


“‘BACARDI” AND BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. 





La Ina is like 
a beautiful 





La Ina speaks quietly - yet is heard with delight. | Other Domecq products: 


La Ina doesnot search for compliments. | AMONTILLADO PRIMERO 
La ina makes a quiet drink into a gala occasion | CELEBRATION CREAM 
| | 
| 
| 


and graces a gala too. 
Where the gay and the talented meet, DOUBLE CENTURY 
there is La Ina. BRANDY FUNDADOR 


La ina is like a woman. A beautiful woman. 


C fi (/ 
LY- J Wl La ina Sherry by Pedro Domecq. 


PEDRO DOMECQ - SUPREME !IN THE ARTS OF SHERRY AND BRANDY 
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slower... 


But we are offering 


LOWEST AIR FARES © 
BETWEEN EUROPE AND &.SA. 


Sit back and relax...just a differ- 
ence of hours can save lots of dol- 
lars...when you fly Icelandic! We 
offer the lowest air fares of any 
scheduied airline—bar none. Low- 
est at anytime of the year, too... 
one way or all-year round trips. Pay 
far less than Jet Economy fares. 
New faster service, too. Swift, new 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props are in 
full service from Luxembourg to 
Iceland and New York. Service from 
other terminals is via long-range 
DC-6Bs to Iceland, connecting with 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props to New 
York. Complimentary hot meals, 
drinks, snacks. 





FROM ALL THESE CITIES 
AMSTERDAM »- COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT; + GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG - HAMBURG{ 
HELSINKI - LONDON - LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO + PARIS} » REYKJAVIK 
tvia Luxembourg, Amsterdam, Copenhagen or London. 
Daily scheduled flights all year between Europe 

and U.S.A. via iceland. 

Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents 
in Amsterdam « Ankara « Antwerp « Athens 
Beirut » Bergen + Bruxelles »* Chicago 
Copenhagen « Frankfurt/Main »* Geneve 
Glasgow + Gothenburg « Hamburg « Hel- 
sinki * Jerusalem » Johannesburg + Lon- 
don « Luxembourg « New York » Oslo 
Paris » Prague + Reykjavik »* Rome 
Salisbury + San Francisco + Stavanger 
Stockholm « Teheran « Tei Aviv « Vienna 
Warsaw « Zurich 


“BEST BUY 


OILELBIR wine sky 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 















lls automobiles. Travel. Liquor. Watches. 

ettes. Sells all the things of the good life to a good, 
of best customers and prospects 

U.K., Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 

ditions of LIFE International and LIFE en Espanol 

- and advertisers - around the world. 





OIX-WHEEL STANDOFF 


‘‘Waddya mean, you signaled left turn, you female driv- 
er!’ ‘You big lummox, you think you own the road?” 
‘Listen, Shorty, get down off your seat and back out of 
this mess!”’ “‘Mess? Who made it? You get out of my way, 
big shot!’? The traffic jams in the Rosemont section of 
Sacramento, Calif. are enough to make even veteran tri- 


cyclists lose their tempers. Keeping quiet in the back- 
ground as Richard White, 4, and his sister Kathleen, 2, 
discuss the situation is Kathleen’s friend Kristen Leavitt. 
After all, who would venture to come between brother 
and sister at such a time of crisis? And when will those 
slowpoke cops come and get this traffic moving again? 
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On Iberia, Air Lines of Spain, 
only the plane gets more attention 







































You’ve probably noticed our 
symbol. A rose and a wrench. 

The rose is for you. 

It stands for the personal 
service you get on our flights. 
The constant attention our 
stewardesses pay to your comfort. 
(Even jets seem to fly quicker 
when you’re enjoying the flight). 

The wrench is for our planes. 

It represents the extra attention we 
give to all our planes. The meticulous 
care with which hundreds 
of technicians maintain our fleets. 
The experience of the Iberia Captains, 
with thousands of hours of flight. 

As you will find, the rose and 
the wrench go together rather well. 
Only the plane gets more attention 
than you! 

For information and reservations 
see the man who knows travel 
best .. . your travel agent. 

Or call your nearest Iberia office. 


MBE RM 


Air Lines of Spain 
... where only the plane 
gets more attention than you. 


SIEM IGEN S MANCHESTER 


GLASGOW 
DUBLIN 


NEW YORK 
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What makes the KONICA Auto-Reflex 
any different from the 50 or so other 35mm SLR 
cameras on the market? 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


ADEN (1 yr, SA£ 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 1181, Steamer Point 
ARGENTINA (1 yr, 2800 pesos; 3 yrs, 6300; 5 yrs, 9100), 
c/o First National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
AUSTRIA (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, 335; 5 yrs, 520), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Auslandsabteilung, Wien 1/1, Postfach 72, 
Postscheckkonto Nr. 20.772 

BAHAMAS (1 yr, Bah$ 8.00; 3 yrs, 18.00; 5 yrs, 26.00), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

BARBADOS (1 yr, BWI$ 13.50; 3 yrs, 30.50; 5 yrs, 44.00), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG (I yr, Fr. 300; 3 yrs, 650; 
5 yrs, 1000), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Grand Place 18, Bruxelles, 
Compte Cheques Postaux 167.96 

BERMUDA (1 yr, 57/-; 3 yrs, 128/-; 5 yrs, 185/-), c/o 
Magazine Distributors, Phoenix Building Hamilton 

BOLIVIA (1 yr, 96 pesos; 3 yrs, 216; 5 yrs, 312), c/o Banco 
Mercantil, La Paz 

BRAZIL (1 yr, NCr$ 21,60; 3 yrs, 48,60;5 yrs, 70,20), c/o 
First National City Bank, Ave. Rio Branco 83/85, Caixa Postale 
770, Rio de Janeiro 

BRITISH ISLES & BRITISH TERR. (1 yr, 56/3; 3 yrs, 
130/-; 5 yrs, 187/6), LIFE International, TIME & LIFE Building, 
New Bond Street, London W1, England 

BRITISH WEST INDIES (1 yr, BWI$ 13.50; 3 yrs, 30.50; 5 
yrs, 44.00), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, St. George’s, Grenada 
CANAL ZONE (1 yr, US$ 8.00; 3 yrs, 18.00; 5 yrs, 26.00), 
LIFE International, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60611, U.S.A. 

CHILE (1 yr, 48,00 escudos; 3 yrs, 108,00; 5 yrs, 156,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

COLOMBIA (1 yr, 160 pesos; 3 yrs, 360; 5 yrs, 520), c/o 
First National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

COSTA RICA (1 yr, 58 colones; 3 yrs, 130.50; 5 yrs, 
188.50), c/o Banco Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo. 2038, San José 
CYPRUS (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

DENMARK (1 yr, Kr 46; 3 yrs, 99; 5 yrs, 152), c/o Kgben- 
havns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, Kében- 


havn K 

DOMINICAN REP. (1yr, 8,00 pesos; 3 yrs, 18,00; 5 yrs, 
26,00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
ECUADOR (1 yr, 180 sucres; 3 yrs, 405; 5 yrs, 585), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

EL SALVADOR (1 yr, 20,00 colones; 3 yrs, 45,00; 5 yrs, 
65,00), c/o Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

ETHIOPIA (1 yr, Eth$ 15.00; 3 yrs, 32.50; 5 yrs, 50.00), c/o 
The Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

FINLAND (1 yr, Fmk 19.20; 3 yrs, 41.60; 5 yrs, 64.00), c/o 
Helsingin Osakepankki, P. O. Box 110, Helsinki 300, Helsingfors 
FRANCE (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00; 5 yrs, 97.50), LIFE In- 
ternational, Boite Postale 278-08, Paris 8e 

FRENCH AFRICA (1 yr, CFA 1500; 3 yrs, 3250; 5 yrs, 
5000), LIFE International, 5 Ottho Heldringstraat, Amsterdam 
18, Netherlands 

GERMANY (1 yr, DM 18.00; 3 yrs, 42.00; 5 yrs, 65.00), 
c/o Deutsche Effecten-und Wechselbank, 6 Frankfurt a.M. 1, 
Postfach 3649, Postscheckkonto Ffm 142144 

GREECE (1 yr, Dr 180; 3 yrs, 390; 5 yrs, 600), c/o National 
Bank of Greece, S.A., 38 Stadiou Street, Athens 132 
GUATEMALA (1 yr, Q 8,00; 3 yrs, 18,00; 5 yrs, 26,00), 
c/o Bank of London & Montreal, P. 0. Box 1106, Guatemala 
GUYANA (1 yr, BWI$ 13.50; 3 yrs, 30.50; 5 yrs, 44.00), c/o 
Barclay’s Bank, Water Street, Georgetown 

HAITI (1 yr, G 40,00; 3 yrs, 90,00; 5 yrs, 130,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la République d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS (1 yr, 16 lempiras; 3 yrs, 36; 5 yrs, 52), c/o 
Banco Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

IRAN (lyr, Ris 490; 3 yrs, 1130; 5 yrs, 1640), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran 

IRAQ (1 yr, ID 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P. 0. Box 4, Baghdad 

IRELAND (1 yr, 51/3; 3 yrs, 116/3; 5 yrs, 175/-), c/o The 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd., Foreign Exchange Dept., Dame 
Street, Dublin 2 7 

ISRAEL (1 yr, IL 17.25; 3 yrs, 39.00; 5 yrs, 58.50), c/o 
The Mercantile Bank of Israel, Ltd., P. 0. Box 512, Tel-Aviv 
ITALY (1 yr, Lit 3,750; 3 yrs, 8,125; 5 yrs, 12,500), c/o 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Via del Corso 226 Roma 
JAMAICA (1 yr, 57/-; 3_ yrs, 128/-; 5 yrs, 185/-), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, P. 0. Box 511, Kingston 
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JORDAN (1 yr, JD 2.220; 3 yrs, 5.150; 5 yrs, 7.500), c/o 
Arab Bank Limited, Amman 
KENYA (lyr, 45/-;3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 
LEBANON (1 yr, LL 19.50; 3 yrs, 45.00; 5 yrs, 65.00), c/o 
Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V., P. 0. Box 3012, Beirut 
LIBERIA (1 yr, US$ 6.00: 3 yts, 13.00; 5 yrs, 20.00), c/o 
Bank of Liberia, P. 0. Box 131, Monrovia 
LIBYA (1 yr, Lib£ 2.25; 3 yrs, 5.20; 5 yrs, 7.50), c/o Barclays 
Bank D.C.0., P. 0. Box 214, Benghazi 
MALAWI (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1955, Lusaka, Zambia 
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International, Paseo de la Reforma 195, Apdo. 5-592, Mexico 5, D.F. 
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20. c/o N.V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co’s Bank, Willemstad, 
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NICARAGUA (1 yr, C$ 60.00; 3 yrs, 135.00; 5 yrs, 195.00), 
c/o Banco de América, Managua 
NIGERIA (1 yr, 56/3; 3 yrs, 130/-; 5 yrs, 187/6), c/o Bank 
of America, P. 0. Box 2317, Lagos 
NORWAY (1 yr, Kr 43; 3 yrs, 93; 5 yrs, 150), c/o Den- 
norske Creditbank, P. 0. Box 769/71, Oslo 1 
PANAMA (1 yr, B 8,00; 3 yrs, 18,09; 5 yrs, 26,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P. 0. Box 555, Panama 
PARAGUAY (1 yr, G 1040; 3 yrs, 2340; 5 yrs, 3380), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esquina Presidente Franco, Asunci6n 
PERU (1 yr, 214 soles; 3 yrs, 48C: 5 yrs, 694), c/o First Na- 
tional City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 
PORTUGAL & TERR. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, 370; 5 yrs, 
575), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Commercial de Lisboa, P. 0. 
Box 2105, Lisbon 
RHODESIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o 
National and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 1778, Bulawayo 
SAUDI ARABIA (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, 65.25; 5 yrs, 94.50), 
c/o Arab Bank, Ltd., Al-Khobar 
SIERRA LEONE (1 yr, 4.50 Leones; 3 yrs, 10.40; 5 yrs, 
15.00), ¢/o Bank of West Africa, Oxford Street, Freetown 
SOUTH AFRICA & ADJ. TERR. (yr, R 4.50; 3 yrs, 10.40; 
5 yrs, 15.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens, Ltd., S.A. Fire 
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De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
SWEDEN (1 yr, Kr 31; 3 yrs, 67; 5 yrs, 104), c/o Stockholms 
Enskilda Bank, Box 1.60.67, Stockholm 16, Postal Check Ac- 
count No. 52240 i 
SWITZERLAND (1 yr, Fr 26; 3 yrs, 56; 5 yrs, 87), c/o First 
National City Bank, P.O. Box 486, 3 Geneva 1211, Postal 
Check Account 12-1256 
SYRIA (1 yr, SL 25; 3 yrs, 58; 5 yrs, 84), c/o Arab World 
Bank No. 1, P. 0. Box 2231, Damascus 
TANZANIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), ¢/o Na- 
tional Bank, of Commerce, P. 0. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 


zania 

TRINIDAD (1 yr, TT$ 13.50; 3 yrs, 30.50; 5 yrs, 44.00), c/o 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. Port of Spain 

TRUCIAL STATES (1 yr, Rs 28 or BD 2.700; 3 yrs, 62 
or BD 6.100; 5 yrs, 95, or BD 9.400), c/o All branches of 
The Arab Bank, Limited 

TUNISIA (1 yr, TD 3.020; 3 yrs, 6.825; 5 yrs, 10.200), c/o 
Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
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ZAMBIA (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 150/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P. 0. Box 1955, Lusaka 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To enter a subscription to LIFE 


‘ city 

in your own currency, see above 

listing of local prices and re- 

mitting addresses. country 




















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


print your new address below. (We must 
have your old address in order to change 
to your new one.) 


state or province 


It has the first fully) | 

automatic exposure sys- 

tem ever built into a pro- 

fessional focal-plane shutter 35mm SLR. 
Let’s assume your exposure has been 
1/250 at £/4 and you wish to increase the 
depth of field. All you do is turn the 
shutter speed dial to 1/60, for instance, 
and the camera automatically stops 
down to the correct aperture. 

You can shoot either full-frame or 
half-frame pictures at will—on the same 
roli! You may question the value of this 
now, but wait until you near the end of 
a roll and there’s no more film at your 
disposal. This is when the Auto-Refiex 
can stretch those few remaining frames. 








_ Loading is strictly a one-hand 
Pp operation, and no special cas. 
sette or cartridge is required. Slip 
the film leader inte the easy-loading 
take-up spool (it’s slotted all around so 
you can’t miss), close the back, advance 
the film twice and you're in business. 

Lenses? They range from 21mm to 
1000mm, including a 47 — 100mm [/3.5 
EE automatic Zoom. Shown here is the 
57mm £/1.4 standard lens. (There’s also 
a 52mm f/1.8 available.) 

The Konica Auto-Reflex is on sale at 
fine camera stores everywhere. It’s the 
top of the Konica line. 


KONICA 


Konishiroku Photo Industry Co., Ltd., 
Tokyo, Japan 


KONICA CAMERA CORPORATION 25-20, Brooklyn- Queens Expwy, West Woodside, N.Y. 11377, U.S.A. 
KONICA EUROPE c/o Deutshe Mitsubishi Export-import GmbH, Hamburg, Germany 














Now advertisers can choose 
between covering the world 
through LIFE International... . 
or selecting a particular market: 
with one of its 
seventeen regional editions. 


LIFE Scandinavia for instance— 
reaching one of the world's 
important, growing markets. 
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Each minute, each day something happens somewhere 
that makes news. Each week 
TIME sorts out the most important happenings, 
extracts what makes news from what 
merely makes noise. In the process, TIME keeps the 
world’s most interested readers informed on 
the world’s most interesting people, places and events. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


BUSINESS 


by CHRIS 
WELLES 


A few swaths of polyethylene green- 
ery provide the only touch of color 
in the small, nondescript room. Be- 
hind a bare desk sits the interview- 
er, an impersonal man with dark 
suit and white shirt. Facing him is 
a top executive from one of the 
country’s largest chemical compa- 
nies. Piped music wafts in from a 
distance. The following conversa- 
tion ensues: 


Q Let’s suppose either you or 
your child must die tomorrow and 
you have the power to determine 
which. Who would you choose? 

A Well, I suppose I would choose 
myself. 

Q Why? 

A Oh, I don’t really know. I guess 
because I’ve lived much longer and 
he has longer to live. He has a lot 
more to contribute. 

Qi That’s a rather silly answer, 
don’t you think? How do you rec- 
oncile it with your role as husband, 
father and breadwinner? 

A But my child is young and... 
Q Now what difference does that 
make? I don’t follow you at all. 
What point are you trying to make? 
A Well, | don’t know. I mean... 


CONTINUED 





While conducting the test, Kurt Einstein faces the candidates with an impassive stare 


Grueling interview for executives after bigger jobs 


TEST BY STRESS 
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If you want to know 
which camera 

you should own, 

ask your friend... 
the one who’s 
an expert on 
photography. 






He’ll probably tell you to choose Nikkormat. Not only 
because of its accurate thru-the-lens exposure system, 
but because of its other unique features. To mention a few... 
the quadruple action lever advances film, operates 

the exposure counter, cocks the shutter and serves as a meter 
“on-off” switch. Because meter readings are made with 

the lens fully open, the full brightness permits easy composing 
and focusing. You will also find the duplicate meter indicator 
on top of the camera of great convenience. 

Nikkormat is the most versatile camera in its class. 

Takes all of the incomparable Nikkor lenses and a variety 

of accessories. 

The Nikkormat, designed and built by Nikon, 

is a camera any professional will endorse and every selective 
amateur should own. Try it. 


NIPPON KOGAKU K.K. 
Nihonbashi Nishikawa Bldg., Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


NIPPON KOGAKU (U.S.A.) INC. 
623 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, New York 11533 Tel: 516 CH 8-4120 


NIKON AG 
Kirchenweg 5, 8008 Zurich, Switzerland Tel: (051) 474640, 474641 
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Man too honest 


for a big sales job 


STRESS 


CONTINUED 


The executive undergoing this 
interrogation probably doesn’t re- 
alize it yet, but his chances of snag- 
ging a $50,000-a-year job have all 
but evaporated. On the surface the 
man seems perfect for the new job, 
deserving of the considerable rise 
in salary and position it offers. He 
has wide experience in the right 
areas, has enjoyed steadily advanc- 
ing salaries and has glowing recom- 
mendations from previous bosses. 
He is handsome, tall, distinguished, 
well-tailored, well-spoken. 

But now, by means of a “stress 
interview’—a series of sticky, u..- 
expected, anxiety-producing ques- 
tions—he has shown himself un- 
able to cope with the tensions of 
upper-echelon corporate life. At 
least that is the theory of his inter- 
viewer, Kurt Einstein, 43, a lean, 
precise man who talks with a trace 
of accent from his native Germany 
and gazes upon executives as dis- 
passionately as a watchmaker ex- 
amining an awry mainspring under 
a magnifying glass. Einstein’s busi- 
ness is “head-hunting” or “body- 
snatching” or, more prosaically, 
“executive search.” 

Search firms are hired by com- 
panies to locate and screen attrac- 
tive candidates for high executive 
positions. When they find a likely 
candidate, they ask if he is inter- 
ested in changing jobs and, if he 
is, begin inspecting him. In the 
past 10 years executive search has 
expanded from a dozen firms to 
roughly 1,000 and is now a $30 
million business, snatching tens 
of thousands of bodies annually. 
Search techniques have become in- 
creasingly complex and_ sophisti- 
cated, none more so than those 
used by Einstein’s firm, Einstein 
Associates. His clients—who pay 
him roughly 10% of the first-year 
salary of each executive he places 
with them—include Mobil Oil, 
Continental Can, International 
Latex and Dun & Bradstreet. Ey- 
ery man he sends them is screened 
as if he were about to head up a 
CIA mission to East Germany. 

During what Einstein considers 
to be a highly scientific procedure, 
the man’s mind and behavior are 
probed for erratic quirks. His past 
life is rummaged through for sus- 
picious abnormalities. “The Ein- 
stein method,” boast the com- 
pany’s ads, “differs from old-fash- 
ioned search techniques as a laser 
beam differs from candlelight.” 


All search firms conduct person- 
al interviews and dig into back- 
grounds, and many give psycho- 
logical tests. Einstein Associates 
conducts the most exhaustive in- 
vestigation of a man’s background 
and, with its stress interview, the 
most exhaustive probe of his men- 
tal facility. 

Recently, an executive up for an 
important research-and-develop- 
ment job was put through stress. 
Einstein decided from the man’s 
general handling of questions that 
“he has the capacity to remain 
calm under extreme circumstances 
and come up with a solid solution 
... derived through careful delib- 
eration.” Yet the man had flared 
up when the interviewer fiercely 
challenged his opinions. As a result, 
Einstein wrote, his “forceful and 
aggressive personality may occa- 
sionally cause him to be too out- 
spoken on some points where he is 
convinced of the correctness of his 
opinion.” Nevertheless, Einstein 
concluded that the man’s limita- 
tions consisted of “over-strength, 
such as perfectionism, rather than 
deficiencies’ and recommended 


him highly. 


© a specific trait exhibited 
under stress is as important as 
logic and reasoning. One execu- 
tive, who showed great hostility 
and suspiciousness, turned out 
to be the perfect man to sniff out 
irregularities in an accounting de- 
partment. “He was hell to live 
with,” the client later told Ein- 
stein, “but he sure shook the place 
up.” Another man, who was bru- 
tally honest about himself, was not 
recommended for a top sales job. 
“No good salesman can afford to 
be that honest,” says an Ein- 
stein man. 

“Judgment on the basis of past 
success and experience only touch- 
es the surface of a man,” Kurt 
Einstein believes. “We must come 
to know a man better than he 
knows himself. Anything about 
his life is potentially relevant to 
his job performance. If there is 
something he would rather not 
tell us, that is just what we want 
to investigate. We never pay any 
attention when he says he is tell- 
ing us something in confidence. 
We are the sole judge of what con- 
fidences there should be.” 

Respect for personal privacy 
is fine, Einstein feels, but it can 
become excessive when it inter- 
feres with scientific evaluation of 
a man. After all, says one of Ein- 


stein’s assistants, “an employer 
pays a lot of money to rent a 
top man’s capabilities and he has 
every right to know all about the 
product he is paying for.” Einstein 
interviewers do not enjoy being 
pressed about the ethical limits, if 
any, of their probing, but in ex- 
tremis they will maintain that 
practically anything is justified 
because a man comes to them of 
his own free will. If he doesn’t 
like Einstein’s methods, which 
many businessmen and _psycholo- 
gists think are degrading and un- 
scientific, he will just have to give 
up his chance for a nice, presti- 
gious new job. Einstein typically 
places men in such nice, prestigi- 
ous jobs as a $60,000-a-year vice 
president of a large manufactur- 
ing company and a_ $55,000-a- 
year general manager of a large de- 
partment-store chain. 

Einstein’s laser-beam approach 
is actually a permutation of the 
U.S. Army’s methods for inves- 
tigating and interrogating Nazi 
war criminals after World War 
IJ. Einstein took part in such in- 
terrogations as a member of the 
Army Counter Intelligence Corps. 
Born of Jewish parents in Stutt- 
gart, he grew up amidst the anti- 
Semitism of Hitler’s regime and 
he developed acute, analytic 
awareness of people’s behavior. 
“Over 3,000 Jews were taken from 
Stuttgart,” he says. “I had 
to learn to be supersensitive of 
what people around me were think- 
ing, what they could do to me 
and what I could do to outsmart 
them.” 

He spent most of the war in a 
concentration camp and was the 
only member of his family to sur- 
vive. Liberated by the Allied ar- 
mies, he volunteered for CIC duty 
and was accepted, working on in- 
terrogations. In 1949, at 25, he 
left Germany—‘“It was simply too 
dificult to breathe the air of a 
place that had given me so much 
sadness.” 


Hi. came to the U.S., worked as 
a messenger, a clerk, and, finally, 
as division manager at a German- 
American insurance company. In 
1952 he was hired as personnel di- 
rector for Polytron Corporation, 
an electronics company. He soon 
became convinced that most ex- 
ecutive recruiters almost totally 
lacked scientific methods, and in 
1954 he left to form his own re- 
cruiting agency. 

Today, finding himself in the 
role of a supreme judge, he hastens 
to present himself as self-effacing, 
even shy, and quite unable to 
abuse his position; he remembers 
his past too well, he says. It “both- 
ers” him when his questions make 


a candidate squirm. He reacts with 
horror at the suggestion he could 
use his files for blackmail. He can- 
not even come right out and tell a 
candidate he has flunked (he as- 
signs an associate to do it). “I 
guess it’s because I’m so afraid of 
rejection myself,” he says. He is 
curiously frank, as if he were anx- 
ious to show he has probed himself 
as deeply as he probes others and 
effectively exorcised whatever de- 
mons of bias or prejudice might 
have lurked inside him. 

“T know my personality is such 
that I have to be needed,” he says. 
“My chief satisfaction is to make 
a meaningful prediction about how 
a man will fit into a company. This 
is a judgment that neither of them 
can make by themselves. They 
need me. I like the satisfaction that 
I am in control, that the other man 
is the one to be accepted or re- 
jected. I am successful and I am 
sublimely happy in what I do.” 


U0 receiving a request from a 
company to find candidates for an 
executive position, Einstein first 
consults his files, which hold the 
names of some 35,000 executives— 
complete with job details and many 
other facts obtained from overt 
sources (professional publications, 
annual reports) and many “covert” 
sources (such as spies within com- 
panies). An executive’s first contact 
with the Einstein organization will 
be a telephone call to his home 
some evening. The Einstein repre- 
sentative will announce that an at- 
tractive job has opened up at an 
unnamed company, and would he 
be interested? The Einstein man 
attempts both to “motivate” the 
executive toward the job and satis- 
fy himself that he is a likely candi- 
date. If all goes well, the executive 
is invited to come in for “a series of 
interviews” at Einstein’s nine-room 
offices in New York near Grand 
Central Station. 

Here the candidate will confront 
one of Einstein’s six interviewers, 
who have personnel experience but 
may or may not have psychology 
degrees. The candidate is given no 
warning of what awaits him. 

The interview begins innocuous- 
ly enough and the questions are 
trim and quiet: 

“How many men did you super- 
vise at Standard Oil?” “How strict 
was your father?” “How serious 
was that labor problem at General 
Foods?” The candidate is relaxed, 
talkative, even jocular. Slowly, 
imperceptibly, after an hour or so, 
the questions move into “depth” 
—You say you did studies for 20 
mergers and acquisitions. Was it 
your fault that only three were 
consummated?” “Which traits of 
yours does your wife most dislike?”’ 


CONTINUED 





Eternally modern and beautiful... 
- Movado Ermeto 
The only watch in the world that 
hasn’t changed its style in more 
than 40 years.* 












The reason for its lasting success 

The everlasting youth of the Movado Ermeto is attri- 
buted to her ideal shape, simple yet beautiful and 
always in style for all occasions. Add to this its inter- 
national character and its unlimited use. This will 
explain the evergrowing/success of the Ermeto. 













double life 
What is this little flaf compact covered with alliga- 
tor? It fits in the pocket or in a ladies’ hand-bag. 
Even looking at it with a doubtful gleam you will find 
it difficult to guess its fontents. 












Pull gently from either side; miraculously the slides 
open and the handsome, well bred face of a watch 
appears. When open, the Movado Ermeto is twice 
its size to fit your hand perfectly (when you close 
it, it winds automatically). 




























The watch is now open. Turn it over and there on the 
back down at the bottom, is a lip. Put your thumbnail 
under it and lift gently: a slim easel pulls out to 
convert what looked to be a pocket watch into an 
exquisite and noiseless desk or table clock. 





S After it has been with you all da ' , whether for sport 
or for a party, its secondtife begins. 


All night long will guard you. It will replace your 


Discreet alarm (Tamed bumble bee) 


‘The Movado Ermetophone has even a discreet 
alarm that will wake you and remind you of impor- 
tant hours of the day (luncheons, conferences, etc.). 
And for a perfect gift, why not choose an Ermeto. 


* Naturally we made What a wide range: 

it automatic, Ermetophone with alarm 

dded a calendar, Ermetoscope with date 
Calendine, little model with date 
an alarm, but i Ermeto Luxe, solid 18 k. gold 
and the Movado accurf 


remain identical. You can also wear it on a chain 


oe MOVADO 


Movado Factories, 2301 La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland 


Movado Watch Agency Inc., Rockefeller Center, 610 Fifth Avenue. New York 10020 Sold and serviced all over the world 
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Please get 


**the feel’’ 
of a Spotmatic 





Try handling a new Asahi Pentax SPOTMATIC with gloves or mitts 
on! Here’s the 35 mm camera that’s compact and lightweight with a built- 
in Through-The-Lens light meter, and you’ll be amazed at the ease of oper- 
ating its functionally located controls! 

The SPOTMATIC is a Single-Lens Reflex camera you can actually 
view, focus, compose and also adjust for exposure — all through the taking 
lens. Behind the lens is an infallible CdS (Cadmium Sulfide) exposure com- 
puting system powered by a button-sized mercury battery. All you do is 
flip the light meter switch on, then align the needle in the pentaprism 
viewfinder. You’re assured wonderful pictures because you get perfect 
exposures on every shot, for the meter reads only what the lens sees. 

Now run your bare hand over the richly grained leather. Feel the satin- 
smooth chrome. Whether you’re an ardent amateur or a seasoned professional, 
the Asahi Pentax SPOTMATIC will live up to everything you’ve ever wanted 
in a fine camera. 

A SPOTMATIC costs more but you get what you pay for: the finest of 
cameras backed by Asahi Optical Company, pace-setter in the world of 
35 mm single-lens reflex photography. 

Get “the feel” of a SPOTMATIC at your Photo Dealer. Or write for 
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The candidate’s answers are briefer. 
His speech is slower, more deliber- 
ate, even hesitant. He becomes in- 
creasingly aware that he is being 
judged for a position of status and 
power and that even minor eccen- 
tricities or misstatements could be 
decisive. After an hour of “depth,” 
roughly 40% of the candidates have 
been eliminated for such reasons 
as lack of decisiveness, inability to 
reason well, excessive arrogance. 
For the survivors, the interview 
abruptly moves into “stress.” 


Wi Nazi war criminals, the 


idea was to so fluster and unsettle 
them by aggressive interrogation 
that they would be unable to con- 
tinue lying about their identities 
and war records. Einstein uses sim- 
ilar techniques to simulate life in 
a corporation. 

“We don’t care what a man’s 
views are,” says Einstein. “We just 
want to know how his mind works. 
We want to know whether in an 
anxiety-producing situation he can 
instantaneously make a meaning- 
ful, reasoned judgment and defend 
it. Flattery, sarcasm, disbelief, even 
accusations are used as psycholog- 
ical levers. We may lead him down 
a verbal lane of logic and then 
booby-trap him into contradicting 
himself.” Adds another interview- 
er, “You sense a weakness—exces- 
sive sensitivity about something or 
an unwillingness to discuss a sub- 
ject—and then you pursue it.” 

Not only is the candidate sud- 


denly faced with a decision over 
whether he or his child should die, 
but he is also confronted with such 
unexpected questions as: “How do 
you feel about Ruby killing Os- 
wald?” “Do you believe there is a 
reason for everything except be- 
ing?” Swiftly the interviewer moves 
in to expose inconsistencies and 
faulty arguments. “First you said 
Ruby was completely justified and 
now you're trying to tell me justi- 
fication depends on lack of premed- 
itation. How does this square with 
the basic moral wrongness of tak- 
ing a life?” Seemingly harmless 
small talk may be loaded with 
traps. “Now Bob... ah, do you 
mind if I call you Bob?” “No, go 
right ahead.” The interviewer’s 
face becomes harsh. He leans for- 
ward, looking into the candidate’s 
eyes, and says, “Why? What do 
you mean? Why can I call you 
Bob?” “Well, I don’t know. I guess 
it sort of makes things go along a 
little faster.” “Oh? We've got all 
afternoon. How many seconds do 
you think it might save every min- 
ute? Isn’t it really that you are try- 
ing to make me like you?” “Well, I 
suppose so.” “Do you think you 
are being successful?” 

The candidate becomes very 
quiet, often sweating visibly, hands 
playing with his glasses or a pen- 
cil (“the crutch effect,” say Ein- 
stein interviewers, who scrutinize 
all physical movements). The in- 
terviewer probes on: “Do you tell 
lies?” “Now, suppose my client 
asks me what you look like, what 
should I tell him?” “Well, I would 
say that I am tall, medium weight, 
not handsome, I guess, but reason- 
ably presentable.” “Is there any 





slugged interviewer 


particular reason you didn’t men- 
tion your face? Is there something 
wrong with your face? Are you 
ashamed of it? Is that why you 
didn’t talk about it?” If the man 
fumbles with this, he is told: “All 
right, now describe it. Let’s start 
with the nose.” And then anoth- 
er tactic: “Now, I see you’re 30 
pounds overweight. How can you 
expect to fill this position when you 
display such a lack of self-control 
in your personal life?” At this point 
many a candidate, painfully aware 
that his whole career may rest on 
his reaction, will freeze completely 
or even panic. One candidate be- 
came so provoked that he jumped 
up, tore up every paper within 
reach and nearly slugged the inter- 
viewer before storming out. 

Yet most strong candidates are 
able to field stress questions with- 
out the slightest loss of cool. One 
of the toughest challenges begins 
when an Einstein interviewer re- 
cites a storm of raw sex and moral- 
ity—a lengthy parable involving a 
woman willing to strip nude and 
submit to seduction. The interview- 
er demands an analysis of it. 

Practically all candidates will at- 
tempt at least some response, but 
one highly principled and _ highly 
qualified candidate refused to an- 
swer: “I don’t see that this kind of 
question has anything to do with 
business, and I don’t think it will 
be profitable for us to continue. 
This is nothing but locker-room 
talk. If you have any further ques- 
tions of this type, I wish you’d tell 
me now so that | can leave.” Ein- 
stein approved of the calm determi- 
nation and recommended the man. 

The conclusion of the interview 





is almost always pleasant. The can- 
didate may have flunked misera- 
bly, but the interviewer will say, “I 
don’t usually say this, but I cer- 
tainly enjoyed talking with you 
and, I might add, | am very im- 
pressed.” An Einstein interviewer 
explains that this “is for humani- 
tarian reasons. When you're play- 
ing with other people’s lives, you 
don’t like to hurt them. We like to 
leave a man intact, put him back 
on the track so he doesn’t go jump 
off a bridge or something. And you 
also never know when the candi- 
date of today will turn out to be 
the client of tomorrow.” 


PA coceeites advantage of the 
stress interview, says Einstein, is 
its ability to expose the “under- 
ground menace” of the “counter- 
feit executive.” The counterfeit is 
a man who has maneuvered him- 
self into a high position which is 
far beyond his capabilities. “Like 
the kleptomaniac, the counterfeit 
enjoys the thrill of deluding oth- 
ers,” says Einstein. “Our research 
shows that 10% of the nation’s ex- 
ecutives are counterfeits. They are 
unproductive, unwise in their de- 
cisions and destructive of employe 
morale and they like to conceal 
their identity by surrounding 
themselves with other counterfeits. 
They cost business many millions 
of dollars annually.” 

Exposing the counterfeit is a 
problem, says Einstein, because he 
is usually “glib, attractive, per- 
sonable and intelligent. He will 
dress in the height of style, groom 
himself meticulously, name-drop 
constantly, laugh uproariously at 


CONTINUED 


In his perpetually drapery- 
shrouded office, Einstein 
(center) discusses strategy 
for an upcoming search with 
Marc Savage (right) and re- 
search head Lou Di Loren- 
zo. To conduct interviews, 
Einstein uses men he has 
searched out himself and 
hired away from the person- 
nel departments of other com- 
panies. Einstein personally 
puts them through stress in- 
terviews before he hires them. 
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ELMO? 


Well, ELMO is INTERNATIONAL! 
And, ELMO excells in QUALITY! 


Today, the world is getting smaller and 
smaller. Members of judo, field and track, 
swimming teams, etc. travel around the 
world like their parents travelled around 
their home countries or states. Today, 
countries around the world are holding in- 
vitational meets with greater frequency. 


And for these young champions, 8mm 
movies preserve their fondest memories 
the best. And why do they choose 
ELMO? Well, ELMO is INTERNA- 
TIONAL! It fits the times! As this 
young man says, ‘‘No matter where | go in 
the world, | never have any trouble obtain- 
ing film to fit my ELMO. My ELMO takes 
8mm film made anywhere in the world! 
Regular-8! Single-8! Super-8! And | need 
only one ELMO PROJECTOR FP-A or FP-C 
to show my action pictures to my family 
and friends. Yes, Sir! My ELMO is really 
convenient! And it’s really economical! 
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clients and critics 
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even a feeble joke” in order to cre- 
ate the “halo effect”—i.e., make 
people instantly assume he is a win- 
ner. He does well in a conventional 
interview. But, insists Einstein, 
“he cannot escape unmasked from 
a stress interview.” Confronted 
with the “escalating complexity” 
of the fast fury of hard-to-handle 
questions, the counterfeit starts to 
dodge and stall. “He’ll try to talk 
about summer vacations,” says an 
interviewer. “ “Hey, do you go to 
Beachhaven too? Do you know 
Sally and Joe? Aren’t they lovely 
people?’ He’ll use the ‘heart-throb 
maneuver, bring up a recent death 
in his family. We'll just stay silent 
—dead silence is a powerful tool— 
and let him entwine himself. Sud- 
denly we will ask him, ‘Why are 
you telling me all this?” He will 
probably say something about be- 
ing friendly and we will ask, ‘What 
does being friends have to do with 
a job interview?” Einstein Asso- 
ciates has a special top-secret file 
of the names of some 10,000 “coun- 
terfeits’ whom they claim to have 
singled out. 


EE instein uses other technological 
tools to complement the interviews. 
After stress the candidate is bom- 
barded on subsequent days with 
nine hours of written psychological 
tests. Meanwhile his background 
is checked out. “We assume every- 
thing about him but his name is a 
lie,” says an Einstein man, “and 
we're a little suspicious about that, 
too.” Einstein has 130 “covert” 
techniques to root out information 
from companies—but he refuses to 
describe them. He also employs a 
spy. network of hundreds of high- 
ly placed executives who are privy 
to secret corporate personnel data 
and are aware that they might 
need Einstein’s help someday. 
Credit organizations, private de- 
tectives and other outside sleuths 
are put to use. 

Everyone looks for “red flags,” 
hints of irregularities such as prob- 
lems in a man’s “early sexual ex- 
ploratory period.” One technique 
is “the assumptive approach.” 
When speaking to a suspected al- 
coholic’s past employers, the ques- 
tion is not “Did he have a drink- 
ing problem?” but “How serious 
was his drinking problem?” 

Whether a man is rejected or ac- 
cepted, his complete “confidential 
personal history” becomes a_per- 


manent part of the Einstein files. 

Einstein’s methods—and_ espe- 
cially his messianic propagation 
of them in ads—have disturbed 
most of his competitors and have 
been scoffed at by others. “I don’t 
place much credence in all this 
stress stuff,” says Sid Boyden, 
president of Boyden Associates, 
one of the largest search firms, 
which screens most men with one 
interview and a couple of phone 
calls. “Men at the senior level re- 
sist this kind of thing. They want 
to be measured on their reputa- 
tion and performance.” 

Many company personnel men 
feel the stress interview is artificial 
and irrelevant to most work situa- 
tions. Says Dr. Alan Clark, place- 
ment ofhcial at I.T. & T., “It’s sort 
of like punching a guy in the guts 
to get his reaction. What do you 
really learn? In real life a man ex- 
pects certain stresses and doesn’t 
have to put up with a lot of strange 
questions coming in from left field.” 

“The kind of information Ein- 
stein is after is none of a compa- 
ny’s damn business,” says another 
personnel director. One of a num- 
ber of psychologists who are espe- 
cially critical of Einstein’s tech- 
niques for probing the inner man 
says, “It’s a lot of nonsense. Not 
only is it insulting and demeaning 
but it has no scientific basis. It’s 
all really a pseudoscience ~pure 
quackery.” 

Indeed, Einstein himself admits 
freely that he has no college degree, 
let alone any professional psycho- 
logical training. He admits, too, 
that the Einstein stress interview 
has no scientific verification as a 
personality-testing technique be- 
yond its use by Einstein Associates. 
Yet he believes the technique is cer- 
tain and immutable. In fact, he 
guarantees that if within one year 
any man he places does not work 
out he will undertake a second 
search “at absolutely no addition- 
al cost.” 

Despite all the criticism, the Ein- 
stein approach has a growing num- 
ber of adherents, and many of his 
350 clients have begun to use him 
to screen men already in their em- 
ploy who are being considered for 
internal promotion. Says William 
Kaiser, Dun & Bradstreet’s per- 
sonnel chief, “We can’t afford pho- 
nies when we're filling top jobs, 
and we’ve never lost any of the 
men Einstein’s sent us. Who am | 
to judge their techniques? Busi- 
ness has to be results-oriented, and 
all I know is that Einstein comes 
up with results.” 
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